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ACOLONIAL JEWEL 
ON A PAVED HIGHWAY 


229 miles northwest from Mexico City. is one of the 

towns that had to be included in the highway program 
of modern Mexico because of its unique appeal to tourists 
and students. 


S AN MIGUEL ALLENDE, in the state of Guanajuato and 


The present San Miguel Allende was founded by Span- 
iards, but very near the present town are to be found the 
remains of the original Amerindian site, known as Izcuinapan. 


A few years after the Spanish Conquest by Hernan Cor- 
tés, in 1521, the adventuring Franciscan monk, Fray Juan de 
San Miguel, founded on the outskirts of Izcuinapan the town 
known then as San Miguel el Grande, and the first church 
was constructed there by his order. 


The construction of the present monumental church was 
started during the first years of the 18th century 


The name San Miguel el Grande was changed in the 
19th century to San Miguel Allende, in honor of Ignacio 
Allende, one of the principal leaders of Mexico's struggle for 
freedom from Spain. 


Built on a hillside, San Miguel Allende has uneaven ond 


winding streets, which is one of its charms. Its altitude of 
7,340 feet gives it a mild and pleasant climate. 


PETROLEOS MEXICANOS 
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Mexican Petroleum Administration 
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MEXICO CITY 


S IN old Rome. the saying in modem 

Mexico is that all roads lead to Mexice 
City. Capital of the country and a bustling 
city of more than three million inhabitanas, 
Mexico City is the veritable center of an 
ever-expanding highway system. 


Petréleos Mexicanos (Mexican Petroleum 
Administration) has backed this national ef- 
fort to link the most remote sections of the 
country with its Capital by promoting one of 
the biggest highway construction programe 
in the world. 


Petréleos Mexicanos. known as Pemex 
throughout México, has contributed to this 
program with millions of pesos in taxes every 
year, by supplying petroleum derivatives for 
highway construction. by building service 
stations on all principal highways in towns 
and in cities, by producing first-grade lubri- 
cants, and refining the high octane motor 
fuels, Mexolina and Super Mexolina. 
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The Gay and Glamorous Vacationland! 


Yesterday, today and tomorrow combine to give 
you the utmost in travel pleasure. 


Ancient Ruins; mute reminders of a glorious past. 
Scenic Highways; charming colonial cities; pictures- 
que villages. 


Modern metropolis in age-old setting. Thrilling 
bullfights and Jai-Alai games. 


Exciting night life; deluxe hotels; Mexican and In- 
ternational cuisine. 


Palm-fringed resorts; tropical water sports. Beauti- 
ful Spas with rejuvenating waters. Horseback rid- 
ing, hiking and all your favorite outdoor sports. 


Virgin forests; quiet lakes and streams; excellent 
hunting and fishing. 


All this and more... 





Come to Mexico, by train, by plane or in your own car. Plan now 
to visit Mexico... for the gayest. most stimulating, most glorious vacation 


ever! 


For further information, write to 


DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 


Avenida Juarez 89 México, City, México 
Cable Address: DI-GE-TUR 
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IN MEXICO: 


Carry back with you the most memorable 


souvenir of your Mexican visit 


Subscribe to. 


Mexican Life 


Mexico's Monthly Review 
Now in its 29th year of publication. 


A subscription to this unique magazine-the oldest and finest of ite 
kind in all Latin America- will renew your Mexican impressions each month 
as well as contribute a great deal toward your knowledge of this country. 


Use the coupon below and multiply your enjoyment of Mexicc, 


Rates: in U.S. A. or Canada - Two Dollars 50 cents for one year, In 
Mexico 12.60 Pesos. In England and on the Continent, Five Dollars. 


Mexican Life 
Uruguay 3 Mexico City Mexico 
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atte. | Gee 3... o _ (check or money order). 
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The Year's Constructive Program 


FTER a thorough survey of needs and possibi- 
lities, Mexieo’s new government has formula 
ted its program ot public works for the cur 
rent year. Amounting to one billion, six hund 

red and fifty-five million pesos, this appropriation Is 
equal to forty percent of the year’s total federal bud 
vet, which is that of four billion, one hundred and 
fifty-eight million pesos, and is the highest in national 
annals. 

It is the aim of the government to continue the 
work on the numerous projects commenced by the pre 
ceding administration, and at the same time to imitiate 
a new constructive program of its Own, Construed 
upon a short-range prospect, the total program pur- 
sues the fundamental goal to enlarge the scope ot ta- 
tional productiveness im agriculture, industry and mi- 
neral exploitation in the briefest period of time, Re- 
flecting the viewpoint of President Ruiz Cortines, the 
new government is showdering its constructive task as 
a determined effort to confront and overcome an emer 
gency situation, Mexico’s economic problems, result- 
ing from under-produetion, are being faced realistic- 
ally, and all steps leading toward their solution are 
being made with the aim of rapid aud utmost results. 

For this reason, the largest sum, that of five hund- 
red and twenty-four million pesos, has been assigned 
to the Ministry of Hydraulic Resources, which will 
be principally invested in the construction of new irri- 
gation systems, preferably of the smaller type, which 
can be completed in the shortest period of time. For it 
is undeniable that Mexico faces an imperative need 
to increase the volume of its agricultural production, 
and this need cannot be filled without a rapid and am- 
ple increase in its tillable area. 

The Ministry of Communications, with an appro- 
priation of four hundred and thirty-seven million pe- 
sos, quite logically, stands next on the list, for the 
building of highways and reilways whieh may provide 
an outlet for the crops produced in the new agricul- 
tural areas is in itself just as important as the creation 
of these areas. There are, moreover, many fertile re- 
gions in Mexico that are not properly exploitied 
because they lack the means of communication. The 
program of this Ministry includes continued work on 
the construction of railways and highways, with a spe- 
cial emphasis on shorter inter-communicating roads 
that will link trunk highways. 


The Federal Commission of Electricity has been 
granted a sum of one hundred and eighty-five million 
pesos, which will be spent on construetion of power- 
generating plants that may increase the nation’s elec- 
tric power volume and thereby stimulate industrial ex- 
pansion. 


Although the petroleum industey administration 
is not a federal ministry, the program formulated by 
the government provides it with an appropriation 
four hundred and thirty-six million pesos, which will 
be utilized for the expansion of petroleum production 
This Money will not be drawn from the federal bud 
get, but will be in large part obtained from this in 
dustry ’s current income and comple tel through credits 
arranged yy the government-conducted banking in 
stitution, Nacional Financiers 


This major appropriation will enable the petro 
leum administration to drill new weils and build pipe 
lines through the various recently discovered fields 
With an assurance of a rapid and greatly increased pro 
duction, With this expansion, this industry, eontribut 
ing the most important share of revenues to the feck 
ral treasury, undoubtedly faces a brilliant future. It 
is obvious that the eapital whieh will be invested in 
it during the course of this year will not 6nly be soon 
recovered but will produce abundant profits 


Petroleum is one of the salient factors in Mexico's 
economy, and just now, through the creation of a lar 
ge exportable surplus, it ean produce an important 
dollar ineome and help to offset the unfavorable ba 
lance in international trade 


As additional points in the government's construe 

live program, the administration of Social Seeurity 
will invest a sum of forty six million pesos in the build 
ing of new clinies, dispensaries and inexpensive homes 
for workmen, 


The municipal government of the Federal District 
has been also assigned an adequate appropriation for 
the partial rehabilitation of the city’s drainage system 
and the installation of special pumping equipment 
which may safeguard it from reeurrence of floods 


In announring the formulated program, President 
Ruiz Cortines stressed that its essential purpose is to 
alleviate scarcity and want; that all the work will be 
carried out upon the basis of utmost economy and 
efficiency, and that effective measures are being taken 
to assure that the large expenditure of publie funds 
will not be conducive to price inflation 


While the temporary suspension of public works, 
pending the formulation of the new government's pro 
gram, has produced in the country a minor economic 
recession, the resumption of sueh works, and upon an 
even greater scale, must result in a speedy recovery 
The thoroughly practical scheme of this program, must 
moreover, set a new pace in the nation’s eeonomie pro 
gress. 
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ardener 


OBERTO-O-O1” 
The tiny whitewashed cottage by the gate ans 
wers, **Mande, Senhora?’’ 

‘Tot water is needed for the bath.’’ 

‘| come, Senora,’’ 

** Roberto-o-o ! 

‘) come, Sefora.”’ 

Roberto-o-0 1’ 

There is always need of him, 

Ile lies in wait for the chareoal sellers who come 
down from the hills, looking for the one with the best 
and cheapest loads. Ile repairs the ri dio and the fee- 
ble supplementary electric grill in the kitchen which 
I must use on Filemona’s day off. He fires the boiler 
for the bath, clears the faulty drains with bamboo 
poles, adjusts loose tiles on the roof. Ile rearranges 


The sink Is stopped!” 


bedrooms when guests are expected, waits for them. 
carries their luggage up the steep ineline to the hou- 
se. He runs to town on errands, mends things with 
crude but effeetive skill, and provides freshly cut 
flowers for the sala. Ile needs prompting and is usu- 
ally late, but late or early everything gets done 

Roberto is the gardener. 

A good gardener is worth his weight in silver pe 
sos. In a country of gardens, one keeps up with the 
Joneses by having a smoother lawn, better landscap- 
ing, lovelies flowers, One specializes in roses, orchids, 
or cactus, according to taste and the fashion. 

All this, however, is not in my province, Roberto 
comes with the house, his wages are paid by its owner, 
and while [To am in residence the garden belongs to 
Roberto. L merely enjoy it, 

It is a large garden for one man, Burned by the 
sun, the long sloping lawn must be watered by hose 
even in the wet season; in the dry, it is flooded from 


the canal above. Roberto must carefully nurse the 
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By Sylvia Martin 


reluctant rose bushes. Hle trims the bougainvillea vi- 
nes and restrains the copa de ora on the porch from 
running riot. He coaxes the vegetable patch to pro- 
duce and cuts the banana trees when they have yield- 
ed their fruit. He plants seedlings in boxes of rich 
biack dirt, so that they will be ready, transplanted, 
to make a modest display when the flower borders 
are cleared of the last season’s dying blooms. 

Oniy someone who has gardened—as | have not 
can know the endless care it demands. The old saw 
that if you plant a broom in Mexico it will blossom 
is far from truth. The soil is too often thin, bound 
with clay and stone, and infested by voracious plant 
eaters. | have seen armies of umbrella ants march- 
ing off with pieces of Roberto’s garden. 

But the garden is only part of Roberto’s job. 
There is the swimming pool. Jacaranda’ blossoms, 
dead leaves, and drowned insects must be strained 
from it. Every week it is emptied, cleaned, and _ re- 
filled. Every now and then its walls must have a 
fresh coat of whitewash. 

Roberto’s little house is at the gate so that, sleep- 
ing lightly, he can double as watchman with the help 
of Dico, the white spitz. And he is supposed to be 
always on the alert for the exactations of the tenants 
in the big house. 

His wife too must work. Margarita is the laund- 
ress. She is gatekeeper during the day, and also helps 
in the house when there are many guests. When Su- 
Saha, the baby, is old enough to toddle, she too will 
probably serve in one way or another. 

Roberto and Margarita came three years ago from 
the Tarascan Indian village of Zitdeuaro in| Michoa- 
ean, 

‘It it as small place,’’ Margarita told me, **but 
I did not notice Roberto until | was woman. This is 
hecause my father was a mason, while his father cut 
maguey for the honey water that makes pulque.’’ 

Roberto smiled at her as only a man in love can 
smile. ‘“‘You were in my eyes since you were six 
years old,’’ 

‘Tle was afraid of me, | think,’’ Margarita laugh- 
ed. ‘But the hour came at last and he said ...”’ 

‘Shameless one!’ cried Roberto, adoring her. 

‘Ile said, ‘Marry me, and we will go to Cuerna- 
vaca, and T will make you a good home, for there is 
opportunity.”’ 

They walked over the mountain,—hand in hand, 
1 think—earrying nothing but confidence. And here 
Roherto worked at small jobs until he was known and 
a real job offered itself. 


In the afternoons, my lingering siesta is distur- 
hed by giggles. Margarita and Roberto are chasing 
each other in the garden, teasing the ducks, shying 
pebbles at each other. They are children in an en- 
chanted garden with a fairy-tale cottage for a house 
and a doll baby who coos and erows the day long. 

Their play disturbs more than my sleep. It wor- 
ries me. A grown man and woman romping like six- 
vear-olds, and under the very windows of the frown- 
ing hig house! It reminds me of other things. 

Margarita and Roberto are not ‘*proper’’ servants. 
Sometimes my long shout from honse to gate brings 
only Margarita. ‘‘He is in town with his friends. He 
has so many friends!’’ And instead of being shame- 

Continued on page 5I 








By J. Guerrero Galvan. 


The Queen Arranges 


RAZIANA was good as hired before she spoke. 
The girl was a madonna and yet such a child. 
After thirty years of teaching Miss Tice still 
loved to do for children. 

“Can you cook?’’.she asked as a matter of course. 

‘*Yes, seforita.’’ Graziana never pushed her voice 
like some of the Indian girls but spoke in low and 
musical tones. ‘‘I wash, I clean, | sew. My mother 
taught me all of those things when I was so high.’’ 
She indicated a very small child’s height with a hand 
that looked too delicate to hold a serub brush. 

Miss Tice believed her. So often she had seen tiny 
inditas soaping clothes on a river rock just like their 
mamis. As she questioned further, she sensed good 
fortune. She knew the family. The eleven children 
all seemed clean, well-behaved and bright. She some- 
times saw two of the boys on the way to high school in 
nearby Oleaga. Straight, clean-cut boys, the type that 
might get scholarships and go on to the university in 
Mexico City. 

Now she came to the important business. ‘* Tow 
does your husband feel about your working?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘T have no hushand, sefiorita,’’ replied Graziana. 

That was what Miss Tice had feared. ‘‘ Well, who 
is the father of your baby?’’ she asked. 

**Angel Torres.’’ 





By Herbert Jcseph Mangham 


lis name would be Angel! But at least it was 
not Jestis. There were many Torres families in the 
town, and Miss Tice did not know an Angel. ‘* And 
has he offered to do anything for you?’’ 

Graziana did not know what to say to this. Miss 
Tice resolved not to embarass her any more than ne 
cessary., 

Ilow old are you?’’ she asked 

‘*Fifteen.’’ 

‘‘Tlow old is Angel?’’ 

‘* Twenty-six.’’ 

“Well, even for this country .. said Miss Tice 
indignantly. ‘‘Never mind! I'll see that he does right 
by our Nell!’’ 

She started to show Graziana about immediately 
Bertha Tice’s maternal Duteh ancestors had baqueath- 
ed her a hexagonal faee and a six-foot, big-boned 
hody. Graziana, five-foot and small-boned, looked like 
a devoted pet following her silently on bare feet 

There were enough native articles in the house 
to make the girl feel at home, and the American gad 
gets transported her. Last of all Miss Tice showed 
her the loeked eabinet. ‘‘Nobody steals anything 
here,’’ she said. ‘‘hut I don’t shove temptation in a 
man’s face.’’ She shook a flask. ‘‘This is for emergen 


cles 


bv the next day Graziana was a part of the hou- 
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sechold. Miss Tice was most pleased. ‘‘I shall take 
you to see a doctor when I go to Oleaga in my jeep,”’ 
she promised. ‘‘And when your time comes, | shall 
arrange for you to stay in the hospital there. No 
witch doctors!"? She remembered grimly the prospee- 
tive mother she had found suspended vertically from 
the rafters in a rope harness, the immemorial custom 
of their ancestors, they told her. 

(iraziana was overcome with shyness and ador- 
ation. ‘*You’re so good, sefiorita!’’ she said. 

‘Not at all,’’ diseliamed Miss Tice. ‘‘A healthy 
and happy servant is a good servant. And now for 
Angel! Where does he live?’’ 

“Turn right at the church of La Santissima and 
then turn left at the first water hydrant and then 
cross the bridge and then go through between the 
house of Don Silverio and the house of Adrian Lo- 
pez and then it’s the house with the red bougainvil- 
lea,’’ said Graziana glibly. 

‘| know exactly.” 


She arranged a knowingly selected green rebozo 
across her shotlders. As she stepped into the street, 
several children shouted, ‘‘Seforita! Sefiorita!’’ ‘‘Jor- 
ve! Delfino!’ slie called in return, and nodded to the 
mothers in the doorways. Rounding the corner she 
met the squat, swarthy priest. They greeted each 
other cordially. It didn’t even occur to her to enlist 
his aid. instead she smiled at recollection of their 
first encounter. 

A mention in an explorer’s book first brought 
her to Xoxistle. Although she had studied Spanish 
until she spoke it fluently and had several summer 
vacations of travel and practise, she thought it best 
to hire a guide to bring her here. He took her to 
the market and then to the big church on the plaza. 
There she was horrified to see people kissing the floor. 
She told them foreefully to get up, that it was neither 
seemly nor sanitary. The priest came forward, THe 
wasn’t accustomed to being addressed so frankly by 
women and became angry. She wasn’t accustomed to 
being addressed so condescendingly. The people began 
to move toward her, muttering. She walked in among 
them fearlessly. Towering over them, she addressed 
first one and then another. The guide and the priest, 
though a trifle belatedly, talked to them too, but it 
wasn’t necessary. 

She explored the quaint town and then turned 
to the sun-gilded mountains. ‘‘I’m = staying!’’ she 
said, 

The guide helped her find a two-room adobe house, 
which she rented for the equivalent of two dol- 
lars. A carpenter made furniture to her design. An 
intrepid truck brought a piano and phonograph over 
the mountains from Oleaga, Training molasses-brain- 
ed Rosa was « feat. but she accomplished it. There 
was always a delectable little Pedro or Delfino to 
bring in her water and charcoal and run errands. The 
garden was a problem of cutting back rather than 
coaxing, She brought in the young people, fed them 
such cakes as they had never seen, encouraged them 
to sing, taught them to danee. The boys, unable to 
understand such a woman but wishing to be apprecia- 
tive, made advances that, ‘‘though extremely tentati- 
ve, were indubitably improper,’’ she wrote delightedly 
to friends. At first she and Rosa were the only part- 
ners, but she soon won over the parents of the girls. 
She was honor guest at weddings galore. Even Rosa 

a plain-faced, hopeless twenty-four but an inspired 
dancer-— married one of he shyer partners, leaving the 
way open for Graziana. 
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A few—just enough—friends gained in her years 
of teaching and of publishing poetry came to be struck 
dumb by her garden and envy her social position, On 
her savings and retirement pay she could live here 
like a queen, 

She stopped in front of the politely smiling, hu- 
sky man who tried to step on of her way. 


“Carpenter!’’ she exelaimed. ‘‘kor ten days 
‘But, senorita 
‘! know all your exeuses!’’ she said. ‘“‘If you 


do not come by nine tomorrow, | steal your Panehi- 
to!’”’ 

**No-o-0-0, senorital’’ 

‘IT shall,”’ she said firmly. **Remember!”’ 

‘lL am a queen!’’ she thought happily. ‘‘I un- 
derstand these people. I know how to manage them. 
Humor, tact and, especially, firmness.” 


* * * 


Angel sat beneath the red bougainvillea. Ilis tace 
was handsome and empty. She reealled him idling 
gracetully in the plaza, even in the rainy season when 
most men were in the fields. [lis chin was always 
shaved and his feet scrubbed to a peean-like smooth- 
ness. Ilis clothes would be freshly laundered. He took 
good care of himself, and so did his womenfolk. The 
middle-aged couple must be his parents, the imperious 
girl with the baby his sister, the two teen-age boys his 
brothers. Miss Tice quickly made friends of all of 
them, and then asked if she might talk to Angel alone. 
The other almost immediately masked their perplexi- 
ty and withdrew. 

‘“Graziana Quiroz works for me,’’ she began. She 
could sense a sudden withdrawal in Angel. 

‘She says you are the father of her child,’’ she 
went on. “‘Is that true?’’ 

“Yes, sefora.’’ Ilis expression was completely 
noncommittal. 

‘‘Seforita,’’ corrected Miss Tice. ‘‘Now, Angel, 
don’t you think you should marry her and give your 
child a name?’’ In the back of her mind she was 
marshalling argumemts and biblical quotations, 

But Angel’s face suddenly flooded with ecordia- 
lity. Ile had thought she was going to ask him for 
money, Ile would do anything they wanted, he assur- 
ed her; Graziana would make a good wife, of course 
he would be proud of his child. He was voluble. 

It is so simple to deal with these people when 
you know how. Miss Tice hummed as she walked back 
to her house and swung in wide ares the long legs and 
arms that made her terror of the Smith College tennis 
courts before World War LI. 

‘““Graziana!’’ Miss Tiee ran her finger along the 
lovely smooth brown curve of the girl’s cheek. ** Every- 
thing’s all right! Angel says he will marry you!”’ 

‘*Marry me!’’ Graziana looked at her in astonish- 
ment. **But seforita, | hardly know him.’’ 

Miss Tice was Visibly shaken. ** You don’t! Well, 
even so, | think it’s better... I think perhaps...’ 

“Then his wife,’’ said Graziana thoughtfully. 
‘They say she is jealous. And vengeful. | don’t 
xnow..."" 

“That girl with the baby was bis wife?’’ ex- 
claimed Miss Tice. **But he definitely said he would 
marry you! Does he expect to get a divorcee, or what?”’ 

‘Divoree is wicked, seforita,’’? said Graziana re- 
provingly. 

“So it is. So it is.’’ The happiness drained from 
Miss Tice’s face. She desperately ransacked her bag. 
Whatever goes on in these people’s minds? If any- 
thing. ‘Well, whatever you want to do, whatever 
you two agree on... | will do whatever T ean...”’ 

She emptied the bag. At last there it was—the 
key to the emergency chest. 











Water Colo:. 


Ride to Jim's Mine 


T all started when I decided to go down into Si 
naloa on horseback to meet Mac’s brother, .Jim, 
at his mine near Limon. | had heard of the pro- 
proposition, and wanted to sample it for a friend 
who was thinking of investing some money. This was 
to be my first long trip into the Sierra without the 
company of some other American, and | looked tor 
ward to it with mingled feelings of eagerness and 
apprehension, 
Mae had loaned me his own riding stallion, and 
I had my things boiled down to the barest necessities 
that could be transported in saddle bags. The mozo, 
engaged for the morrow, knew the trail and would 
walk or trot ahead of me the whole distance, and take 
care of my horse when we stopped 
That afternoon, a very fat and sweaty Mexican 
engineer rode into the raneh on a ragged, underted- 
looking horse he had rented in Alamos. Ile had been 
making some surveys, and was on his way back by the 
ranch; so stopped in for the well known hospitality 
of the MeCarthy household. [le was taken in as a 
matter of course. As they led his lathered and winded 
mount to the barn Mae remarked to me that he would 
sure hate to have that fellow ride a horse of his 
When [| met him on the poreh T found him full of a 
superficial affability, and possessing handshake like 
a long-dead fish. | took an instant dislike to the man 
All through dinner we were regaled by tales of his 
great ‘‘pull’’ in the capital, and the various generals 
and high-tanking officials who were his *‘muy amigos.”’ 
Mae told him he needed some help in a quarrel 
over water rights. and he immediately promised to 
write a personal letter to the Governor of the state 
and settle the matter once and for all. I fe't a little 
better about the man, after this: and really felt sorry 
for him when they passed him the jelly, and he thought 
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it was dessert; prompty eating the whole dish before 
looking up to see that it was the only one 

The guest turned in early, saying that he must 
start out “*muy temprano por la mananita,’’ and | 
followed his example, as | had to get up in the ‘‘lit 
tle morning’ myself. | went out to check up, first 
on how my mount was faring, and to see that the en 
ginecr’s poor horse had plenty of fodder to fortify 
him for the trials of the morrow. 

It seemed that | had hardly fallen asleep when 
| heard a heated conversation between my mozo and 
Mac, right outside my window. Something was ce 
Hinitely wrong. | went cut in the yard to find that 
lay horse was gone. The help were all testifving that 
he had been seeurely tied, and the gate shut. I sub 
Stantiated their statement; for | had inspected things 
the very last moment before going to bed. tere was 
a inystery indeed. The engineer’s rented horse was 
till contentedly munching fodder as though nothing 
hed happened. Then a sudden light dawned, and we 
looked in the engineer’s room-——it was empty! The 
miystery was solved; but not my problem, The engi 
neer had evidently risen early, and, by a well plan 


ned “mistake”? had taken a better horse of entirely 
different markings and sex, and was long gone for 
\lamo on a fresh mount 

, . > 


I wanted to get into the car and head him off by 
road: but Mae said that it would only cause trouble, 
that the fellow would probably return the horse by a 
mozo when he boarded the bus in Alamos, with a note 


of profuse and flowery apology whieh would have to 
ha na 


cepted as the gospel truth, or cause more trouble 
politically for the raneh. 
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They had to go out and eateh another horse and 
shoe one of its front hoots, betore 1 could get started. 
This didn't take anywhere near so long as 4 had fear- 
ed, and soon after breakfast we were merruy on our 
way to the south; José, walking or trotting ahead in 
the trail, swinging his machete at protruaing bran- 
ches, and |, bringing up the rear on my steed, as a 
gentleman should, in these parts. 

The country was mostly thorn forest, at first, 
punctuated by tall giant cacti, and retieved occasion- 
ally by the cleared fields or ‘*‘milpas’’ of the agra- 
rians. Then we started to travel down a great arro- 
yo, and the scenery turned richly tropical—especially 
where the walls of the canyon came close together 
tu offer protection. Here, desert forms were aimost 
obliterated, or, if they persisted, they tried to imitate 
the tropical plants. 1 actually saw a species of opun- 
tia (prickly-pear cactus) growing on the limbs of a 
tree, along with orchids and tillandsias. 

Succulent plants and ferns clung to the damp 
walls of rock on both sides of the path in a profu- 
sion that would have been the envy of any greenhouse 
in the States. Ilere and there were strange ficus trees, 
perched precariously on the cliffs, and sending long 
twisted roots as much as two hundred feet down over 
the rocks to the damp soil in the bottom of the eanyon. 
The startling thing about these plants was not their 
weirdly gnarled trunks nor the tentaclelike roots and 
glossy leaves, but the fact that all the bark, every 
trunk, twig, and exposed root, was a bright, unnatural, 
pale green, as if it had been freshly painted with a 
high-gloss varnish. In the bed of the arroyo the domi- 
nant trees were the giant Mexican cypress, with a bark 
having somewhat the texture and color of a redwood, 
and roots that grasped the rocky bottom like tentacles 
of a giganti¢e octopus. Where a spot of sunlight filter- 
ed through, we came upon a group of little boys who 
had been in swimming, stretehed out to sun themselves 
on the twisted cypress roots. Their bare, brown bodies 
glittered in the light and were refleeted in the dark 
pool below. They slid off into the water like turtles 
off a log, when they saw that I was a stranger. 

In the next valley we paused under some rough- 
barked trees that looked like huge mesquites, while the 
mozo gathered some strange fruit for me. They looked 
like very large, misshapen pods. When opened, each 
pod contained a row of black seeds that were wrapped 
in a cottony white mass, which was the edible portien 
of the fruit. This tasted starchy, somewhat like a raw 
potato, but with a sweetness similar to a very crisp 
apple. The flavor, after one became used to it, was 
far from unpleasant; and IT could well understand how 
the natives get a great deal of nourishment out of this 
odd bean, when it is in season. My guide volunteered 
the information that they gathered the beans, shelled 
out the fruity portions and dried them in the sun for 
future use. 

A little farther on I heard a childish giggle and 
looked up to see the giant tree, overhead, literally alive 
with a bunch of girls, who were gathering the ‘‘gua- 
muchil,’’ as they ealled it. Some trees, they told me, 
had bitter fruit like some desert mesquites, but this 
tree was ‘‘dulee,”’ and therefore worth a short walk 
from their little village. When we arrived at their 
village, around the bend, we saw other girls and wo- 
men, in almost every dooryard, shelling and drying 
the fruits. An elderly man stepped out from a thateh- 
ed hut and extended his hand in greeting; and a girl 
eame forward with a gourd of cool water, before I 
could dismount. 

This sort of weleome was typical of each little 
village or rancheria that we passed through, on the 
whole trip. It spoke well for the type of Americans 
who had traveled the trail before me. Nowhere was 
there any sign of suspicion or distrust, that sometimes 
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one hears from travelers in remote sections. These 
people had been treated well by the few Americans 
they had met, and therefore, liked the **Norte Ame- 
ricanos,’’ and offered what they had in the way of 
hospitality. 

At the next group of guamuchil trees we stop- 
ped to replenish our supply. I had become rather 
tond of riding along and munching this fruit as - 
shelled it out. On one of the branches above me, 1 
spied what appeared to be some sort of ‘‘air plant,”’ 
with trailing, viny stems and beautiful heart-shaped 
leaves as waxy and lustrous as fine, glazed pottery. 
| asked the boy its name. He called it *‘mata palo’ 
and assured me that it was ‘‘muy malo,’’? and would 
eventually kill the useful tree. As we rode on | saw 
others which were gradually covering the rough-bark- 
ed trees, and realized that he was right. After the 
first pretty stage of a parasitic vine, this plant, which 
turned out to be another ficus, sends out Jong air 
roots that reach the ground and sweil out until fin- 
ally the original tree is choked by its guest and rots 
away, leaving a hollow trunk composed of countless 
twisted and interwoven roots. 

We came upon several giant specimens of the 
strangling plant, later in the day, and were startled 
by flocks of screaming parrots that rose like green 
clouds from their branches. These little parrots eat 
the small figlike fruits, about the size of peas. The 
fruit is gummy, and sticks to their beaks. The bran- 
ches are so smooth and waxy that the birds have dif- 
ficulty in removing this gum; so the parrots fly 
to a rough-bark tree, to clean their beaks. In so 
doing, they seratch the bark and deposit seeds that 
take root during the next wet season. This eventually 
spells doom for that tree. The whole story, in all of 
its stages, was plainly visible as we rode along the 
trail. 

Minally, the canyon we were following widened 
into a valley: and my mozo began telling me of the 
wonderful watermelons that were to be had at the 
next ranchero’s; but when we arrived, we found that 
floods from early rains in the mountains had washed 
out the field and we were out of luck. 

A little farther on my mozo pointed out a rocky 
promontory, and told me that that was the line of 
Sinaloa. There was no sign of any sort to tell when 
we passed into another state, and I doubt if there ever 
has been a really accurate survery. By common con- 
sent, that jutting reck near the trail eonstitutes a 
boundary marker, which serves quite well. There, 
along the bank, was a cluster of cereus cacti that was 
new to me; and I stopped to examine them, deciding 
to collect cuttings on the return trip. It looked very 
much like a new species, 

Not much farther down the tributary valley we 
reached the Fuerte River. It was so swollen and tur- 
oulent that I thanked my stars we didn’t have to 
cross it. We made a left turn along its bank and came 
into the village of Calmoa: where we were greeted 
by a Chinaman (of all people) who, in pidgin English. 
assured me that although the ‘‘Bossy man’’ was not 
home, he had been instructed to give any ‘‘Melicum 
man’’ who eame by plenty ‘‘eold dlink.’’ 

I followed him, still chattering, into the house. 
which was rather large for this area: and to my great 
surprise, saw a kerosene-operated Electrolux refrige- 
rater dominating the interior. It was after Junehtime: 
so we stayed at Calmoa during the siesta hour, and 
the ‘‘eold dlink’’ were excellent. T have never had 
the pleasure of meeting the Amerieans who started a 
nlacer dredging on the Fuerte River. and who left 
those kind instructions with their Chinese ‘‘eookee.”’ 
hut T hope that some dav T shall. 

After siesta, we started on up the river until our 

Continued on page 64 








The Women 


of Juchitan 


By Hudson Strode 


S WE FLEW UP and away from this ringed 
Valley of Oaxaca, it was like being magneti- 
zed out of a magie circle. 
we had left the mountains completely behind 

us, and were sailing over the tropical flatlands of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepee. To the south and west lay 
the gray-blue slab of the Pacific, with humped islands 
looking like porpoises sunning themselves on the sur- 
face of the sea. Directly beneath stretched the miles 
of eonerete runways of the largest landing-field in 
Latin America. From the air it looked something like 
the crossbarred crust of a mammoth green apple pie. 
This Ixtepec field was still in the process of construe- 
tion, and some of the gigantic hangars had not yet 
heen started. 

When we got out of the plane, Sefior Garza, the 
youngish redhaired airport manager, explained how 
everything at the airport was temporary during the 
construction. ‘*We are daily expecting a new station 
wagon to transport the passengers. But now we'll 
have to ride this antique bus. Hope it makes it. We 
may have to walk a mile or two.”’ 

My first question was about a man named Wilbur 
Barker of the town of Tehuantepee.’’ T saw Barker in 
Ixtepee this morning,’’ the official said. ‘‘Maybe he’s 
still here.’’ 

The road lay through a kind of mannersome jung- 
le, with deep grass. palm trees, and wild eastor-oil 
bushes. THlere and there were clearings where the eas- 
tor-oil plants were cultivated for commercial purpo- 
ses. Corn was growing in seratch-plowed milpas. <A 
laver of jungle, then a layer or rudely eultivated 
acreage, then adobe houses much the color of the oe- 
enpants’ complexions. Each house had its loggia or 
dirt-floor veranda with hanging cans of flowers, and 
hammocks invariably occupied. Before the houses 
naked children played. Men. voung and old, walked 
about elad only in white-cotton trousers. 

“The men till the fields on some davs.’’ Garza 
said. ‘On others they hunt or fish. When fiestas come, 
they go to town. Most of the families own their 
own land. These people have always been free The 


hacienda has never been significant in the Isthmus. 





Within an hour 
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There are no vast-rich plantation-owners. Individual 
wealth is negligible. In the towns even, only two or 
three Syrian merchants could be called wealthy.”’ 

Krom the slow jogging bus, we could see that 
these Indians were better-looking in feature and phy 
sique than others in Mexico. And there was something 
intimately idyllic in the simple scenes of family life 
Ilere was evidence of an ambitionless enjoyment of 
being alive and of working only for the necessaries 
of existence, 

We came into Ixtepee by the new military camp 
The neat, wellscreened buildings were set in groves 
of coconut palms, We crossed the network of railroad 
tracks and drew up at the Pan-American Airways offi- 
ce, which oceupied the front of the Hotel Rasgado. 
Like a pilaster bétween the two open double doors 
of the office stood a tall man with gray hair and blue 
eyes and a firm, prosperous belly. ‘*That’s Barker 
now,’’ the airport manager said, 

I straightway introduced myself and Myers, gave 
him greetings from Sefior Corres Innes of Oaxaca, and 
asked if he could put us up for a few days in Tehuan 
tepec. 

It was not entirely convenient, because his wife 
was here in Ixtepee visiting their married daughter 
But even so, Barker made a quick decision 
a'l take tomorrow afternoon’s train. The lodging in Te- 
huantepee settled for tomorrow, we entered the hotel to 
get ourselves settled for today. Yes, the sad-eyed young 
manager said, he had received the telegram about our 
reservations, but, alas! the place was full. All eigh- 
teen rooms were occupied. Sinee the Rasgado was 
the only decent hotel in the distriet, the engineers 
working at the airport had just about filled it as per- 
manent guests. At our look of dismay, the melancholy 
manager recalled there was one very small single 


we would 


room. Tle escorted us to see the room at the end of 
A passage on the upper floor. 

The Raseado was advertised as strictly modern, 
and it had only recently heen done over, Each room 
had a shower hlocked off with a eonerete wall in one 
corner The manager pointed prond!y to the tiny elee- 
trie bulb wav up in the center of the high ceiling ‘‘The 
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switch?’’ I asked, looking along the wall near the en- 
trance. Ile promptly demostrated by leaping on the bed 
with his feét straddling the pillow and reaching up to 
a button halfway up the wall. 

‘But why up there?’’ 

Ile shrugged indifferently and halt-smiled. 

I turned to Myers. ‘‘It Mexican woman 
occupied this room, she would have to call the man- 
ager every time she turned on and off the light,” I 


a ever 


said 

‘Maybe that’s why it’s stuck up there,’’ Myers 
said with a wink. The manager smiled appreciatively 
Ile understood no English. 

1 was to remark that 
to the room was intact and adequate 
tentially fever country. 
a two-foot opening all along the top 
This arrangement kept 
‘But look !’’ I said 
“There are no sereens up there.’’ The outside open 
‘Mosquitoes can enter 


door 


the 
for this was po 


reassured sereecn 
There were no windows. The 
light came from 
the 
out the sun-:and let in the breeze 


ol wall under the eaves 


ing was completely screenless 


in battalions -and buzzards and eagles, if they have 
a mind to,’ 

The manager had vanished like a disinterested 
vhost. Myers and | grinned at each other blankly 


There was no use to ask the whys or to inquire into 
the thought processes that led to such halfway pre- 
cautions, At least the shower let down cold water when 
you pulled a chain, and the commode flushed, even 
though the water compartment wouldn't fill up again 
you called chambermaid, who conjured 
cajoled it imsome way. ‘One shouldn't ask for every- 
thing in the tropies,’’ Myers said nobly 

We would have to the in 
Sinee Myers was not siesta-minded, I would take a 
siesta now while he rested in one of the wicker chairs 
in the Pan-American office. Then he would sleep the 
first part of the night in the bed, and IT the latter part 
We divided the quinine, and Myers ieft. 1 swallowed 
a capsule, stripped, flopped on the bed naked, and 
in profuse tropical sweat dropped pleasantly off to 


sleep 


unless a or 


OCCUPY room relays. 


The occupants of Room Il were still indulging 
in siesta when | came out at four o’clock to join Myers, 
They were spread all over the corridor floor space 
before the open Qne man lay on the narrow 
bed within the room. Two men lay on strips of matt- 
ing on the floor at his feet. Three others had spread 
their matting strips so solidly between the door and 
the balustrade that ran around the square of the pa- 
tio that no one could possibly pass that way to get to 
the stairs leading to the ground floor. All the men 
outside lay flat on their backs, their beige-colored bay 
windows rising like the rounded sand piles children 
construct on beaches. They were all elad only 
in rayon shorts, each pair of some shade of pink. Two 
the men were awake, ani 
lessly with little palm-leaf fans 
stacked outside the door. *‘Politician’s bodyguard 
I asked the manager, whom [| met on the stair land 
ding. 

‘*No. Eeonomy,”’’ he said morosely. **One 
the room, the others bring their matting.’’ 

“A splendid scheme in this time of room searei- 
ty.’’ L said, determining to buy a piece of matting my- 
self to use while Myers slept in the bed his part of 
the night 


door. 


Sea 


fanning themselves list- 
Six 


ol 


sombreros were 


yee 


hires 


Myers professed to have dozed comfortably in 
the big wicker chair. And since he was an American 
Lusinessman, he could not have felt right about taking 
off his clothes and lying down in the daytime. 

The traffie manager announced he was preparing 
to accompany us to Juchitan, a town famous for its 
colorful women, fifteen kilometers away. Ile was a 
bright, personable young man whom I liked at once. 


‘AN 
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Ilis name was Joaquin Piha. He looked to be about 
twenty-two. We found out later that he was not quite 


eighteen. But he had an air of responsibility and se- 


rious purpose. Ile spoke good English, for he had 
been brought up in Texas and finished high school 
there. Tle had returned to Mexico only the year be- 
fore. Pina had sent a messenger, he said, to engage 


the only good car for hire that Ixtepec possessed, 
As I turned to get a drink at the cooler, the mes 

Ile spoke in low tones to Pina. 

Vifla informed us regretfully that the driver was visi- 


senver came back 


ting at the house of his girl. ‘“Shall we wait? 
‘*Tlow long will he be?’’ L asked. 
lle siniled (Quien sabe?’’ 


“As a Mexican, you might guess.”’ 
**Mexicanus vary. 


again 


lle smiled again. 
‘Suppose 


Quien sabe 
him = point- 


we send and ask 


blank si 
We sent. 


tive news or optimism and again spoke in low tones 


The messenger returned without defini- 


to Pina. 

‘The driver Says he is still drunk, and he ean’t 
tell when he’s drunk. Hut he will come scooner or 
lates 


**Even if he has done with amour, he will doubt 
less still be drunk,’’? Myers said. ‘‘| don’t like the idea 
of driving with a drunk at the wheel on a bad road. 
It’s often adventurous enough driving with 
one on a good road.’’ 

Pina bethought himself desperately. **There 
one other fellow. But his car is so ancient it just bare- 
ly holds together. Still, he himself doesn’t drink, and 
old to visit his sweetheart in midafternoon 
risk him?’’ 
sy all means, 

When the teetotaler’s car arrived, it was a verit- 
able a museum piece among jalopies, but the driver- 
owner looked steady and kindly. We engaged him and 
left immediately, 


a sober 


is 


he’s too 
Shall we 


The recent heavy rains had happily settled the 
dust, but there were some ugly mudholes in the road. 
The driver negotiated them with rare good judgment. 
The land was mostly flattish, with castor-oil plants, 
sugar cane, corn, beans, and coconut palms here and 
there. All the adobe houses had loggias with hammocks, 
like those we had remarked coming from the airport. 
And here, too, naked boys were everywhere, Many of 
the boys apparently remained naked until puberty. 
Sometimes their nakedness was moderated, or accen- 
tuated, by short buttonless shirts of pink or green that 
stopped just above the navel, so that their shoulders 
and upper backs and a part of their chests were cover 
ed, but nothing else. No one seemed to be doing any- 
thing in particular. In the two villages we passed house- 
holders who sat before their flat-surfaced houses in low 
chairs made of cowhide, with curving 
and graceful arms that reealled the chairs of 
Pompei. At one place a group of girls were gathered 
about a well filling their water jars 
looking, and all 


commodious 
backs 


They were good- 
wore the colortul costume of the re- 


gion. Two of them had light-brown hair, and their 
complexion was light-olive. 
Just within the town limits of Juchitadn we ran 


into a procession of maidens bearing long wax tapers 
in the left hand and carrying spikes of tuberoses in the 
other. The tapers were lighted, though it was five 
o’e’oek on a summer’s afternoon. ‘*A funeral,’’ Pina 
said as the car slowed down. Six of the young women 
were carrying a coffin made of white boards. There 
was no sadness in their faces, only a kind of serene 
dignity. It was almost as if they were rehearsing a 


scene from a drama and knew that their playfellow 
Continued on page 58 








Minor Mishaps 


S THE car stopped, the hubbub started. The 
dogs came bounding in the fullest ery; the 
servants all eame running out, Nieves with 


her mother, Aurora and her little daughter 


Trini, Obdulia, Silvanito in an old pair of Mr. Ilum- 
pel’s trousers, Lola, and Cayetano with his bugldy Pri- 
mitivo. The street was boiling with people, all talking 
and giving little cries of welcome. It was like being 
ina parrot house. Gradually the noise diminished, and 
then each of the servants had some mishap or some lack 
that needed to be reported instantly. I got out of the 
car with my arms full of parcels, and Candelaria start- 
ed taking them away from me, talking all the time. 

‘Tlow good, how nice, sefor, that it went well 
with you. And how glad we are that vou are back in 
your comfortable house. And | must tell you that I 
am leaving, It is indeed good that you enjoyed yourself 
in that place where you have been —’ 

‘But, Candelaria, leaving? Why d’you want to 
leave?”’ 

“T don’t want to leave, sefior,’’ said Candelaria, 
vaking the last parcel from me. ‘‘It is my mother, Re- 
medios. She is sick, and | must go to her in Jiquilpan 
T will try to wait until you find another cook, but it 








By Camps Rivera. 


By Dane Chandos 


is my mother, and there was flesh of deer in the village 
today so - bought some against your coming, so did 
the Senor of the Oven, though what it will serve when 
he has cooked it I do not know 

“PT don’t know what I shall do without you, Can 
delaria,’’ 

“It gives me much pain, sefior,”’ she said, starting 
to give the parcels back to me. ‘‘Remedios is sick or 
1 would never think of leaving you. Indeed, she is 
very sick; she is most grave; she is at the door of 
death. But I hope not to leave you planted, and I am 
going to pound the little steaks of deer for they are 
very fresh.”’ 

Now T had been told by a former employer of Can 
delaria that, when she had saved up a sum of money, 
something urgent would reeall her to Jiquilpan. T had 
also been told that it was useless to try and dissuade 
her, but that when the savings were gone she would 
come back 

“In Jiquilpan,’’ she went on, handing me back 
the last pareel, ‘‘T shall sell chareoal and eggs and 
wood and cool drinks of many flavors. Remedios sends 
to tell you that with the new erutch you sent her she 
is able to walk much hetter—but of course just now 
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she is agonizing. Ah, it gives me pain- 

And she scampered away to the kitchen. 

It was a poor homecoming, for cooks as good and 
capable as Candelaria are not easy to find anywhere, 
and | had the Fountanneys returning and other guests 
expected. But there it was. The other servants, who 
louked as though an expected storm had failed to burst, 
forgot all about their lacks and mishaps and gathered 
up the baggage. When | had washed, | went to see 
Mr, Humpel. £ found him with the badger sitting on 
his lap. 

‘‘Heartily welcome to your lake paradise,’’ he 
said, and the little punetuant groans, about which | 
had forgotten, came at once as a surprise and as one 
of those familiar sounds, such as the whir of a mower 
or the bang of a gate that nobody ever mends, which 
are part and parcel of home. | realized that Mc. Hum- 
pel had grown into the place. He was delighted with 
the sarape. * tie 

‘lam very content,’’ he said. ‘‘I shall hang it on 
the wall. It is markworthy that, when I buy for my- 
self, | buy always the practical, say-nothing thing. Yet 
I have beauty feeling. | warn you that in these days 
Seflor Fordyce is very calamitous, He pecks at all.’’ 

I decided | did not want to be pecked at just then 
and went to sit on the terrace without seeking Fordy- 
ce out. But | was telling Cayetano about various plants 
1 had brought for the garden when Fordyce came in 
from the beach, 

‘‘Hello,’’? he said. ‘*Back?’’ 

I said f hoped he’d got on all right while I was 
away. 

**Perfectly.”’ 

I said | was glad and asked him if he would have 
a drink, 

‘T never drink. Did you have a good time?’’ he 
said, and went away without waiting for a reply. 

“The seflior has very decontrolled nerves,’’ said 
Cayetano, ‘In the village they think that somewhere 
he must have done something that did not suit him and 
is hiding.’’ 

“That’s very unlikely, Cayetano. Contradict it 
when you hear it. And, by the way, I brought a little 
pepper tree,”’ 

“Oh, but, seflor nothing grows under a pepper tree, 
for the little fruits poison the ground.”’ 


Nightmare 
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‘| know nothing grows, Cayetano, nothing but 
coarse grass. but they’re pretty und make a nice 
shade.’ 

Cayetano looked doubtful. 

‘It’s not only that, sehor. But also that, if you 
work in the shade of a pepper tree, it gives you a 
headache. And it is yet more dangerous, tor if while 
you are working in the shade of a pepper tree you 
should fall asleep, you wake dead.”’ 


All next day was cloudless. In the afternoon 
there was a flash of lightning behind the mountains 
| heard a sullen.growl of thunder, succeeded by an- 
to the southwest, brighter than the sun. Minutes later 
other louder, longer growl. A lace of white cloud 
mushroomed up behind Garcia and grayed as it spread 
across the sky. The sun went down in a mottled blaze 
of grape purple, black, and orange. By midnight it 
was raining. 

‘The cabaiuelas, the January rains,’’ said Nieves 
brightly the next morning. ‘‘My small brother already 
has much eatarrh.”’ 

‘*They’re late this year,’’ I said. 

“That is why they have put themselves so vio- 
lent,’’ said Nieves. ‘*They say they'll last eight days, 
but they don’t have limits. Sometimes they forget to 
eome at all.’’ 

‘*What a sad day,’’ said Lola jumbering through 
the patio swinging a bucket on a_ piece of cord. 
‘Ugly! Ugly!”’ 

It rained slowly all the morning. The willow 
trees, the ducks, and | seemed the only ones to enjoy 
the change, though the garden parched by many long 
months of sunshine, gave off intoxicating scents, a 
hundred different smells mingled into one. Cayetano, 
who was perfectly well at breakfast, had a raging 
head cold by noon. The hens, sheltering under the 
dripping coffee bushes, pecked feebly at low ripen- 
ing berries and refused to lay. Cormorants, in larger 
flights than usual, winged down the lake toward Jo- 
cotepec, while bevies of grebe swam beneath them, 
hardly ever diving, but swimming hard and purpose- 
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By Christina Tomlinson 


| DREAMED before I came awake. 


The thing escaped 


except a trace, 


It’s there, inside my head. 


but hid behind 


a shady place. 


And though its form in sleep has sped 


T know its eyes 


are still awake, 


And cat-like, stares into the dawn 


with glassy patience, 


willed opaque. 










The 19th Century 


In Mexican 
Architecture 


By Trent Elwood Sanford 


ICK UP almost any book on Mexico having an 
appendix with a list of important dates in Me- 
xican history and the first will be 1521, the fall 

of Tenochtutlian; and the seeond will be 182], 
when independence from Spain was won (or perhaps 
S10, when it was declared). Then will follow a long 
list ot later political events. 

In this story of architecture the first part  pre- 
cedes 1521, and most of the rest treats of the work of 
the following three hundred years; three hundred 
years of development under Christian tutelage, with 
only semi-Christian following; a period that built 


many hundreds of churches and palaces, and scores of 


aqueduets and bridges; three hundred years of peace- 
ful devlopment unworthy of a date in the typical po- 
litical appendix. Three hundred years of politieal and 
social deeline perhaps; but a period of feverish ar- 
chitectural activity. 

Political history began in 1810. Exeept where an 
occasional, strong personality overcame the artistic 
lethargy, architectural history stopped then, its thread 
to be picked up only within the last deeade or two. 
What was imported during the time of Maximilian or 
aborted during the time of Diaz did not make Mexi- 
can architectural history; it was enforced, seecond- 
rate, European eclecticism. The Maximilian museum 
of the Castle of Chapultepee is full of overstuffed 
middle Europe, there is nothing Mexican in it; and 
the bastard Fine Arts Palace in Mexieo City is not 
Mexican, it is the architectural misearriage of an am- 
hitious and arrogant dictator, an attempt to erush Me- 
xican tradition and make Mexico pompously Euro- 
pean, 

It has been said that Mexican history ean be di- 
vided into three parts: first, the period before the 
Spanish Conquest, about which nothing is known: se- 
cond, the three hundred years of Spanish rule, dur- 
ing which nothing happened; and third, the last hund- 
red years or so, about which the less said the better. 
Similarly, Mexiean architectural history ean be divi- 
ded broadly into three parts, although they do not 
exactly coincide with the politieal, nor ean the same 
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be said of them. The first is the work of the various 
Indian civil’zations from before the time of Christ 
to A.D. 1521, which, though still full of mystery, has 
shown monuments which throw some light on the life, 
veliefs, and customs of those peoples; the seeond is 
the period of Spanish rule during which, architectur 
ally, a great deal happened; but for the third, arehi 
tecturally, we shall have to skip a hundred years of 
either importations or nothing and jump to the nine 
teen-twenties and the modern work, which is only 
beginning to find itself and is really not yet history 
Whether it will find a worth-while place in history 
remains to be seen, 

What was happening during that hundred-year 
interim? Plerty. But not in architecture. Why? Well 
let us pucture it briefly; but let us picture first what 
brought it abour 

*. o . 

Napoleon, at the height of his power in 1810, haa 
been sweeping over Europe; and all of the western 
part of thet continent, exclusive of England, was ap 
parently under his control 

In Spain, Charles [V has abdieated. Crown Prin 
ce Ferditand had been forced to renounce his rights 
to the Spanish throne and Napoleon’s brother Joseph 
was seated upon it. It was not a comfortable seat, 
however, with constant guerilla warfare on the part 
of the hostile Spaniards, and with the Duke of Wel 
lington, who by that time had taken over Portugal, 
now in Spain to engage Napoleon’s troops and prove 
a source of constant humiliation to the ambitious con 
queror, 

The power of Spain had long since declined. Ever 
since the expulsion of the Jews and the Moors her 
industry had suffered; and by the eighteenth century 
her commercial prestige had been wrested from her 
by England, Franee, and Holland; by piracy, by smug 
gling, and by war. 

And architecture in Spain had ben strangled by 
the Academy, 

Nor was Spain’s monopoly of the Western Hemi 
sphere left unchallenged. Colonies of the English and 
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the French on the Atlantic seaboard, at first seeming- 
ly remote, grew to threatening proportions; and with 
the founding of the republic of the United States, and 
its subsequent purchase from France, in 1503, of the 
vast Louisiana territory, the Spanish hold on the New 
World was far from secure. 

Kor the forming of that new American republic, 
liberal ideas had been responsible; and in Europe, too, 
liberal ideas had brought about changes. England 
had some time before, seized the properties of the 
Catholie Church, had granted religious freedom, and 
had stablished parlimentary government and guaran- 
tees of civil liberty. Despotism in France had been 
ousted by a revolution, and, after a reign of terror, 
a new society had emerged. 

That changing world could not very well go un- 
noticed in Mexico, which, for almost three hundred 
years, had remained feudal and Catholic, dominated 
by the gachupines, the Inquisition, censorship of the 
press, and clerical control of education; and political 
restlessness had begun to grow. The abdication of 
Charles IV, the imprisonment of Ferdinand VII, and 
the occupation of the Spanish throne by a Bonaparte 
brought matters to a head. But Mexico, unlike Eng- 
land and France, had no strong middle class such as 
had overthrown the Stuarts and the Bourbons; and, 
adopting a foreign ideology which they could not ap- 
ply to Indiati masses, the creoles and mesetizos, the 
parish priests, rancheros, and minor officials, started 
something they did not know how to finish. That was 
to take another hundred years, 

Architecture in Mexico had not only been strang- 
led, but much of it had been destroyed, by Tolsa; 
though a few rays of sunshine were reflected from 
the dome of El Carmen at Celaya, which had just 
heen finished. So it was not the War of Independen- 
ce that first brought about the death throes of archi- 
tecture; it was already on its deathbed, or, perhaps, 
had just been drugged. But the War of Independen- 
ce, and the ensuing political turmoil, in addition to 
ruthless destruction, did prevent, or at least postpone 
a resurrection, 

It is hardly either my prerogative or my desire 
to go into the details of that hundred years of poli- 
tical turmoil, so LT shall merely give a biref résumé 
of some significant events with their relation to pla- 
ces mentioned, in previous articles, in order to bring us 
up to date. 

On the night of September 15, IS10, a trusty mes 
senger from the mayoress of Querétaro dashed out of 
the monumental doorway of the Palacio Municipal in 
that old Colonial city to go to the neighboring old Co- 
lonial city of San Miguel and warn Ienacio Allende, 
stationed there, that news of their plot for indepen 
dence had been discovered. Ignacio happened to have 
that evening off, but word was given to his com- 
patriot Don Juan Aldama; and when it had = been 
passed on, and the parish priest of the little town of 
Dolores, Miguel Hidalgo, rudely awakened before day- 
break on the 16th, had quickly pulled on his trousers 
and sounded the famous Grito de Dolores, a mob soon 
rolled up like a snowball; and the aristocratic young 
army officer Allende, who had pietured himself as the 
commander of a military rebellion, found himself in- 
stead relegated to a secondary position in a social re- 
volution headed by a priest who had bitten off more 
than he could chew. The disappointed young captain 
was not to be permitted to live long enough to know 
that the city where he had been born and where he 
had been pushed aside was later to bear his name. 

With a picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe which 
they had seized from a village church as their banner 
the mob proceeded to march on Guanajuato. It was 
there that the gachupines took refuge in the huge 
Classie Alhéndiga de Granaditas, and there that the 
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young peon Pipila, in the midst of a shower of bullets, 
set fire to a doorway, to immortalize himself in a great 
statue which now looks down over the once bloody, 
Lut now peaceful and picturesque city tucked away in 
the mountains. 


The insurrection spread through Zacatecas, to San 
Luis Potosi, on to Guadalajara, south to Valladolid, 
and north to Saltillo. An attempt to advance on Mexi- 
co City was abandoned; and finally, marching to the 
north to try to enlist aid in the United States, the lead- 
ers were captured on the road to Texas and taken 
across the desert to Chihuahua, where, in the shadows 
of the tall twin towers of the great Baroque cathedral 
there, they were executed. 

Hidalgo was succeeded by a man more able both 
as a military leader and as a statesman, José Maria 
Morelos, who had been born (rather suddenly just 
inside a doorway which now bears an inseription to 
that effect) in the beautiful old city of Valladolid, 
the name of which was later changed in his honor 
to Morelia. For five years Morelos led the insurrection- 
ists in a series of engagements against odds which 
were too great, even for him; and in December of 
815 he was captured and, in a little village near Me- 
xico City, away from possible demonstrations on the 
part of sympathetic followers, suffered the same fate 
as his predecessor. 

Following six more years less heroic, but with the 
cause of Independence not forgotten, there rose to the 
fore an ambitious raseal with a scheme of his own for 
political power. The last of the viceroys was forced to 
resign; the last Spanish army retired to the island 
fortress of San Juan de Ulua where, more than three 
hundred years before, the first Spanish army arrived ; 
and Ilis Serene Highness Agustin de Iturbide, Empe- 
rador, ** Liberator,’’ **Lord High Admiral,’’ and **Ge- 
neralissimo of the Army,”’ rode in triumph to the Mo- 
nastery of San Francisco, where the golden keys of the 
City of Mexico were presented to him, and thence along 
what is now the Avenida de Madero to that red tezon- 
tle and carved stone Baroque seignorial mansion known 
ever since as the Iturbide Palace. 

But Iturbide’s erstwhile empire (which included 
all of what are now the border states of the United 
States, and Guatemala as well) was doomed to Cestrue- 
tion before it was well under way, and within two 
years he had abdicated. For thirty years thereafter a 
new constitutional government was dominated by one 
General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna, a shrewd but 
unprincipled native of the tierra caliente, a melaneho- 
ly martyr when occasion demanded, and a greedy die- 
tator with Napoleonic aspirations between those me- 
lancholy moods. Among the bananas and bamboo huts 
on the tropical jungle slopes of the state of Vera Cruz 
he had a great hacienda, from which he emerged when 
circumstances were auspicious, and toe whieh, from 
time to time, he retired when the seat of dietatorship 
became temporarily too hot. 

During Santa Anna’s regime and those of others 
under his control, the colonization of Texas by Anglo- 
Saxons and ensuing disagreements between the natio- 
nalities brought about the well-known siege of the 
old Francisean mission in San Antonio and the slaugh- 
ter of its defenders. To the shout six weeks later 
‘*Remember the Alamo,’’ a Texan victory resulted in 
the birth of the Lone Star Republic, its subsequent 
annexation by the United States, a disastrous war with 
that country, and the release of the missionary out- 
posts of New Mexico, Arizona, and California. 

After Santa Anna’s last election in 1853, he ear- 
ried the pomp and ceremovy of dictatorship too far 

Continued on page 54 
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VEN before the Spanish conquest, Patzeuaro and 

its lake-and-mountain scenery—the Switzerland 

of Mexico—were famous. The name, in Tarasean, 

means pleasure place, and the long-ago Tarasean 
kings knew it as a summer resort. The lake of 80 
square miles, 6,700 feet above sea level, is ringed by 
a wall of voleanie peaks. Six main islands rise from 
the lake like the crests of drowned mountains, with 
little villages clinging to their sides. Janitzio, the 
largest and most picturesque, is a favorite subject for 
picture postcards showing the fishermen’s huge but- 
terfly nets drying in the sun. 

The inhabitants of these island villages make their 
living from fishing. Their chief problem is the rapid 
lowering of the lake level, especially since the forma- 
tion of the new voleano, Paricutin, 60 miles away. 

A different type of economy is found in the vil- 
lages lying on the flat rim of plain between the mount- 
ains and the lake. Farming is the basis of their liveli- 
hood, but here again water is the chief problem—wa- 
ter for irrigation and water for drinking. 

High in the mountains is a third kind of village 
where the peolpe live either by farming or by fores- 
try. Here, their economic life is threatened by forest 
fires and by primitive methods of tapping for resin 
which destroy the trees. 


Laboratory of the Future 
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By Berndaine Bailey 


These three types of villages represent conditions 
similar to those faced by the majority of the world’s 
population. An efficient, inexpensive answer to their 
problems would thus be of vital interest to more than 
1,200 million people. That is why the Tarasean villages 
surrounding Patzeuaro have been chosen as the theater 
of an undertaking, the like of which has never before 
heen attempted in the history of the world 

This is no iess than teaching half the world’s 
population—over a billion people—to read and write 
The erucial, but staggering, job of eradieating illiter 
acy was taken up by UNESCO at its sixth confer 
ence in Paris (UNW, October, 1951). It was decided 
that illiteracy could not be attacked alone. Illiterate 
people must be given an incentive to learn, by showing 
them how knowledge can help them overeome their 
immediate problems of poverty, hunger and disease 

The idea of teaching the essential minimum of 
practical information needed by a human being in his 
own region and country was given the name ‘* funda 
mental education.’’ 

UNESCO wisely realized that the best way to find 
out how to do this immense job was to try it on a 
small seale. Let the pupils themselves tell the teachers 
what they wanted to know, Then let the teachers find 
the most direct way to answer them. It was decided ta 

















set up a pilot center for the experimental teaching of 
fundamental education in Latin America. 

With the help of the Organization of American 
States, the Mexican Ministry of Edueation and the 
Mexican state of Michoacén, Patzeuaro was chosen as 
the site, and outfitted. Dr. Lucas Ortiz, the former 
director of Mexico’s rural education program, was put 
in charge. A faculty of specialists in health, agricul- 
ture, audio-visual education, home economies, manual 
crafts and cooperatives was assembled from five Latin 
American countries. Finally, on May 9, 1951, Patzcua- 
ro was ready to take the first step in a vast journey 
out of darkness. 

Twenty villages, with a total population of 10,- 
000 were selected as ‘‘laboratories’’ where theories 
and programs would be put to the test of daily life. 
These chosen communities not only offer enough va- 
riety to present all the problems of tundamental edu- 
cation, but they are in a ‘‘closed region’’—that is, 
the results of the work can be judged without having 
to make too many allowances for outside influence. 
The experimental Center at Patzcuaro was designed 
to work out methods of helping these backward peo- 
ples to understand their immediate problems, and to 
give them the skills to solve these problems through 
their own efforts, 

It would be easy enough if you could hand such 
people a few books and say, **Read these.’’ But these 
people, like more than 70 million others in Latin Ame- 
rica, can’t read. So the experiment was concerned 
with finding the most effective ways and means of 
teaching illiterates. 

Blazing a trail in any field is rough, uphill work, 
and the Center at Patzeuaro was no exception. Ob- 
viously, when the Center was first opened, the teachers 
couldn’t go right into the Indian homes and say, **Do 
this. Do that, It’s better for you.’’ They had first 
to win the interest and the confidence of the people. 

Two or three staff members of the Center went 
to each village and spent several days in getting ac- 
quainted and, most important, in finding who was the 
leader in that community. It took time and patience, 
for it wasn’t always evident who the leader was. An 
ignorant and obseure person might have the great- 
est influence, 

In some villages, there was no real leader and one 
had to be developed. On Lapaeanda, the most distant 
island of Lake Patzeuaro, the people were very sus- 
picious and it was unusually difficult to find a leader. 
Eventually they discovered him in the person of a 
former sergeant in the Mexiean Army who had re- 
turned to his native village and married. 

Once the leader was found, the next step was to 
convinee him that there is a better way of doing things, 
a way that will mean less sickness, more income, easier 
work, more pleasure, a more comfortable home. It is 
absolutely imperative that he be thoroughly sold on 
what the Center is trying to do: otherwise no progress 
can be made. But when he is convinced of the sinee- 
rity and helpfulness of the workers at the Center, then 
he persuades the rest of the village to cooperate. 

Besides the normal distrust of strangers, there 
was the fast-spreading rumor that these neweomers 
were Communists. The Indians would have none of 
them. Just by chance, one of the teachers remarked 
one day that she was a Catholie. The words were ma- 
gic. When the Indians observed several teachers going 
to Mass, suspicion evaporated and eager interest took 
the place or distrust. The teachers wete shyly invited 
to take part in the local fiestas. 

Business quickly followed pleasure. In the rhyth- 
mically named village of Cueuchuchu, there had al- 
ways been many deaths each year from typhoid fever. 
When the typhoid season rolled around again this year, 
a few of the villagers recalled that teachers from the 
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Center had mentioned something about bad water cau- 
sing disease. When they went to the Center and asked 
what to do, they were told to build a new well. 


* * * 


It was a cooperative project from the very first. 
One man donated the land for the well, and all the 
rest worked at the digging and installing the pump. 
Sometimes there would be fifty people working on the 
well at one time. So popular did the well immediately 
hecome, that periodically it became exhausted, and 
the community had to put down more pipe to tap the 
lower levels of water. But when only four poeple died 
of typhoid, instead of the usual seore or more, the 
project demonstrated, better than all the world’s text- 
books could ever do, the vital relationship between 
pure water and the cause of disease. 

Second only to health, making a living is the most 
vital concern of these people, or for that matter, of 
any people. In the little village of Toeuaro, near Lake 
Patzeuaro, life was getting harder. As the level of 
the lake sank, the village’s only means of livelihood 

the fish—were disappearing with the water. 

At the instigation of the wise old grandmother, 
one family decided to go into the poultry business. At 
the Center, they learned how to get credit from the 
bank and how to arrange for regular payments adjust- 
ed to the rate of production. The family then built a 
chicken house by themselves, bought high-grade eggs, 
and set the hens. It was nine months before this pro- 
ject was well under way, but it had profound signifi- 
cance since this family was a leader in Tocuaro. 

The people of Huecoria were not disturbed by the 
disappearing lake. For centuries, they had lived off 
the land. But the traditional crop, grain, no longer 
brought in enough income. Some way had to be found 
for adding to it. Through the new Center, the villagers 
learned how to plant a community orchard of apricot, 
plum, apple and peach trees on land that was formerly 
useless. The whole village was divided into four dis- 
tricts, and each district allotted so many days in which 
to do its stint. The Indians had to start literally from 
rock bottom and free the land of boulders before they 
could plant new trees. 

Another nursery project was stasted in the village 
of Noeutzepo. There, the Tarascans already wanted to 
plant fruit trees, but didn’t know how—or where 
to obtain them. On the advice of the Center, the town 
leader first made up a list of what each villager want- 
ed and had land for. Then he sent the list of 120 trees 
to the Michoaeain State Nursery. The director of the 
nursery was so impressed with the leader’s survey 
that he promised to send all the trees that the land 
would support. Thus the Center showed the isolated 
Indians a way to opportutinies for help which already 
existed in their own state. 

In the island village of Garacuaro, the people 
had known what they wanted for many years—elec- 
tric power for their local hat industry. But they 
hadn’t been able to get it. The Center showed them 
that they would first have to build a highway from 
the island to the mainland. They set to work at once, 
everyone laboring without pay. Soon they will have 
the long-desired electricity and can turn out more 
hats with greater speed and less labor. 

The Taraseans are no longer afraid; they come 
to the Center, individually and in groups, asking for 
help with their problems. When they see how their 
lives can be improved bv knowledge, they have an 
incentive to learn to read and write. 

For adults who have just learned to read, the 
story books that seem so wonderful to a seven-vear- 
old are worse than silly. New reading and visual ma- 

Continued on page 48 
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A DISTANT JOURNEY 


HENEVER Emilio thought of his father 

and he thought of him often—the picture 

which emerged in his mind was. neither 

clear or precise: it was not construed 

upon memory or knowledge but upon constantly shift- 

ing inconclusive images, upon illusion and allegory 

and nostalgic yearnings. The picture, shaped of fanei- 

ful conjecture and endless elaboration, was not of a 

living person but of a legend, of a remote and fabulous 

man named Enrique Castelar who lived atop a sky- 

seraper in New York, in a strange and distant world, 

who was an artist and earned great sums of money 
for painting portraits of equally fabulous folk, 

This image of longing, of daydreams, was not 
cast in affection but in wonder and awe. Emilio, in- 
deed, could hardly sense affection for a man he did 
not know; on the contrary, he could have, more rea- 
sonably, sensed resentment and aversion; though in 
reality his vague feeling was akin to hero-worship. 
The enigmatic and mutable image he had since infan- 
ey harbored in his mind was untouched by either love 
or hate. It was an image of mystery and admiration, 
an image which in all its strange and shifting forms 
was the subject of endless probing, of make-believe 
and exploration, and even more than’ that—unhe- 
known to himself, it provided a clew to self-compre- 
hension. 

When he was very small and still had a vague 
recollection of his father’s appearance, the recollee- 
tion of a powerful man with thick black eurly hair 
and flashing white teeth, who could uncannily imitate 
a barking dog or a mewing ¢at or a crowing rooster, 
the image yet bore a semblance of reality. Ile knew 
that his father had gone away, though he did not un- 
derstand the reason why. It was simply one of those 
sad an incomprehensible things that grownups are 
likely to do. It was as incomprehensible as the sight 
of his mother weeping as if she were a little girl, as 
incomprehensible as the oddity of their life, their 
essential homelessness, their frequent moving from 
place to place, until he was finally lodged in a board- 
ing school because his mother went away somewhere 
with his new papa. 

It was during those forlorn, incomprehensible 
vears that his father’s image gradually assumed in 
his mind a web of fantasy, the gist of allegory, the 
substance of an ultimate hope and salvation. This 
image was like the conjectured presence of a ‘‘big 
brother’’ 
ments of danger or duress, and upon this image, in 
his spells of daydreaming, in the refuge of make- 
helieve, he spun an interminable saga of prodigious 
feat and adventure. Somewhere, far away, there was 
the tangible protective presence of his father which 
lightened the perils of living; the presence of a being 
who had not actually forsaken or abandoned him but 
who in some strange way was supernaturally empo- 
wered to look after him from afar. 


who could always come to his aid in mo- 


And yet, as he grew older, in his developing, out- 
reaching mind his father’s image never fully emerged 
from this web of fantasy. He could never establish 
a elear menial picture of the man. The seant and 
fragmentary knowledge he had of him did not suffi- 
ce for this. A man ealled Enrique Castelar undoubted- 
Iv existed somewhere, but his existence, wrapped in 
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By Howard S. Phillips 


a distant aura of adventure and fame was yet an un 
decipherable mystery. 


Tona was not quite eighteen when, bluntly defy 
ing the wish of her family, she married Enrique Cas- 
telar. She had been an art pupil of his at a private 
school which her parents had ingenuously chosen in 
the belief that it was completely safe and respect 
able, and this was the consequence. In the staid house 
hold of don Agustin Garciadiego Tota’s elopement 
with an obscure and improverished young painter, a 
carefree, irresponsible ‘‘bohemio,’’ was regarded as a 
sheer misfortune and disgrace. It was a deeply pain- 
ful and bitterly shameful experience for don Agustin 
and dona Amalia to be compelled in the end to grant 
their consent to an ignoble marriage ceremony, per 
formed not in church but before a judge, several 
months after the elopement, because there was no 
other way out, for by then Toa was pregnant 

And although there was a tacit gesture of forgi 
veness, and in subsequent years the evidence of resig 
nation and even constrained endeavours at reeoneilia 
tion, a feeling of irreparable hurt and resentment was 
It was a feeling that could be ne 
ver erased or outlived, and it was sensed even more 
deeply and enduringly by Enrique than by the fa 
mily where he was regarded as an unweleome intru 
der. It was not, moreover, because he actually desired 
to be accepted by them, to become a veritable mem 
her of the family and share its life. Indeed, he open 
lv despised them. Ile detested their smug respectabi 
lity, their spurious righteousness, their lack of true 
refinement or a sound sense of values. To him they 
epitomized the very antithesis of what he regarded 
as worthy, as good and noble in life. He had no de 
sire to attain, or rather stoop, to their level, and he 
lacked either tolerance or kindness to forgive them 
for being what they were. He was a painter, an artist, 
and though as yet his place in the world was pre 
carious and small, he knew his aspirations; he knew 
the place he sought to achieve. 

Thus, from the outset, Tofla lived in the midst 
of an irreconcilable conflict, in a kind of beleaguer 
red hiatus of divided devotion and loyalties. And 
being conscious of this duality in her, Enrique was un 
able to trust her completely: he was unable to feel 
entirely secure, to feel certain that she had wholly 
accepted him or given herself to him. 

And added to this, from the very beginning their 
poverty was yet another major setback. Accustomed 
as she was to comforts and luxuries, she could not 
adjust herself to the penurious routine of counting 
centavos, to the pitifully redueed standards vouch 
safed by her hushand’s income. One does not live 
by bread alone, Enrique used to tell her. There are 
other things, even more important things, which nour 
ish life. And yet the shabby neighborhood, their tiny, 
scantily furnished apartment, cheerless and cold be 
cause its one large window faced north so as to pro 
vide Enrique with proper light for painting, the drud 
gery of impecunious housekeeping—all these things 
hecame depressing and drear onee the suspicion that 
one does not live by love alone emerged in her 
Continued on page 42 
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Names: Quaint - Curious - Poetic 


By Dolores B. Jeffords 


MONG the first things to be eneountered by 
the sojourner in Latin Ameriea are names-— 
not only names of places and things, but of 
people. And while many of the Latin Ameri- 
can names are beautiful and poetic and mu- 

sically pronounced, some are curious indeed. 

Because | was reared from infaney to young wo- 
manhood in Mexico, it did not seem strange to me for 
my friends and schoolmates to have such names as 
Peace, Refuge, Sunday, Rosary, Inearnation, and the 
like, but American visitors found them surprising. Our 
cook was named Trinity, our laundress Light, our 
chambermaid Miracles, and our anything-but-angelie 
errand-boy was named Angel. Innocence and Saints 
delivered eggs from their mother’s ebieken-yard. Epi- 
phany sold us chareoal, carried in sacks on the backs 
of burros; and we bought ice-cream from a most im- 
perfect Perfeeto who—when  sober-—traversed the 
streets with a freezer balanced on his head. 

Such names as Ascensién, Enearnacién, Saera- 
mento, Epifano and Paseual need, of course, no trans- 
lation—nor do the New Testament names Lazaro and 
Magdalena, so usual in Latin American countries. A 
favorite name for girls is Coneepeién (the niekname 
for which is Concha or Conchita), in honor of the Im- 
maculate Conception; another is Natividad, in honor 
of the Nativity of Jesus. Domingo (Sunday) is much 
used for boys, as is Reyes, in honor of the Three Kings 
—whose names are also used individually, Cruz 
(Cross), Santos (Saints) and Belén (Bethlehem), are 
used for either boys or girls, and not only is the name 


Anvela used for girls, but the masculine form, Angel 
(pronounced Ang’hel), is used for boys. 


* * * 


Girls are not only named Maria, in honor of the 
Virgin Mary, but are also given such names as Paz, 
for Our Lady of Peace; Luz for Our Lady of Light; 
Esperanza, for Our Lady of Hope; Mercedes, for Our 
Lady of Mercies, and so on through a long list. Most 
of these names, odd as they might seem to us in our 
own country, exalt some virtue and are not without 
appeal. At least two of them, Consuelo (Our Lady of 
Consolation) and Dolores (Our Lady of Sorrows) are 
used in the United States. But consider Nieves, for 
Our Lady of the Snows; Soledad, for Our Lady of 
Solitude, and particularly Pilar, for Our Lady of the 
Piliar of Zaragoza! 

Most beloved of all the names in this eategory, 
in Mexico, is the peculiarly Mexican name Guadalupe. 
According to the legend, Our Lady of Guadalupe ap- 
peared as an Indian maiden to the Indian Juan Die- 
go, on the site of the temple afterwards dedicated to 
her, near Mexico City. She is rveered as the patroness 
of Mexico, particularly of the Mexiean Indian, and 
both boys and girls are named in her honor. Lupe, 
with the diminutive Lupita, is the nickname for Gua- 
dalupe. 

Some of the Christian saints and martyrs had 
such names as Gumersindo, Tranquilino, Melquiades 
and Semproniana, all of which, and others as lengthy. 

Continued on page 48 
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The Shaping of two Frontiers 


AS THE ANGLO-AMERICAN FRONTIER 

really different from the Spanish-Amert- 

can? A vast amount of writing has gone 

into interpreting U.S, frontier history, but 
the impact of the New World environment upon the 
Spanish settlers has received considerably less atten- 
tion. German Arciniegas raised the point in his arti- 
cle **What’s Behind Our Revolutions ?’’ Speaking ot 
the Anglo-American zone, he remarked, ‘‘during the 
colonial period as well as in the winning of the West, 
there was a central, compact core trom mass migra 
tion set out, leaving no vacuum behind. It was the 
frontier that moved: not the bridgehead. not the lan- 
ce tips.’’ He implies there was a difference, which po- 
ses the turther question: It this is true, why? 

To find the answers, it is necessary to scrutinize 
briefly the factors affecting settlement, for both Eng- 
lish and Spanish adventurers in the New World were 
initially excited by one lure—treasure. The fervid 
fascination of gold seized the Englishman no less than 
the Spaniard, but soon the bitter truth was out. No- 
where from Carolina to Nova Seotia did the settler 
from England find easy wealth. Instead, hemmed in 
between the Appalachians and the Ailantie and haras- 
sed by resentful and impetuous Indians, most of them 
perforce turned to tarming. Geographical influences, 
of course, dictated varying agrarian developments. 
The story of New England village community and 
southern plantation is a familiar one. Despite these 
different patterns, however, the fundamental fact was 
that a vast majority of the settlers of English North 
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By Richard J. Morrisey 


America were farmers. Whether they labored on the 
relatively poor and rocky soil of Massachusetts or su- 
perintended gangs of slaves on Virginia's opulent tic 
water, they were transforming nature, actually alte: 
ing the features of the environment 

As time passed the rising tide of population push 
ed westward into the foothills and over the Appala 
chian barrier down into the valley of the Ohio and into 
the Old Southwest. Behind this frontier—this ** cutting 
edge of civilization,’’ as Frederick Jackson Turner 
called it—the settlements and cultivated fields left 
little friendly haven for either the Indians or wild 
game. Doth were doomed, at least so far as their pri 
mitive freedom was concerned, The natives of the east 
ern woodlands, in an intermediate stage between food 
gathering and food-producing economies, «e pended on 
fish, game, maize, and a few other farm products. With 
their way of life disrupted, they fought fiercely but in 
vain against the pioneer, whose pattern of living left 
ho room for the redman. Ever westward moved the 
inexorable surge of people, until by 1840 the Anglo 
American frontier had erossed the Mississippi and 
thrust several venturesome lines of colonization up 
the rivers that flow from the western mountains into 
the heart of the continent. There settlement paused 
Why? Because new and challenging geographie con 
ditions temporarily defied the enterprise and imagi 
nation of the frontier farmer. To the east, at his back, 
stretched well-watered, well-wooded, familiar coun 
try. Westward, before him, beginning roughly at the 
%th meridian of longitude, rolled the Great Plains 


~ 
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Without the accustomed resources of wood and water, 
which thus far had been fundamental in the pioneer- 
ing advance, the ‘central, compact core’’ of Anglo- 
American migration fell apart. ‘vthe physical and psy- 
chological obstacles proved for the time unsurmount- 
able. What had been a phalanx moving into the hin- 
terland was now stopped, 


At this point the evolution of the frontier took on 
various aspects. The eall of Oregon and the strident 
trumpeting of ‘Gold! Gold! from the American River’’ 
produced a movement toward the Pacific, leaping over 
the Plains, the ‘‘Great American Desert,’’ leaving them 
unpopulated. At the same time the lure of Santa Fe 
drew Americans to the Southwest. Not until decades 
later was the region settled, with the help of new tools 
to conquer the Plains and their nomadic Indians—bar- 
bed wire, the windmill, the six-shooter and repeating 
rifle. Obviously, then, the Anglo-American frontier 
remained a compact, contiguous thing only so long as 
geographic factors permitted. 

Now what was the general picture of Spanish set- 
tlement? There is no doubt that the first Spaniards 
cume to the New World filled with visions of gold 
and glory. To argue otherwise would be to deny the 
ordinary human qualities of the conquistadors and 
the legacy of legend descended from the Polos and 
others about the affluent East. For the first goal was 
the exotie Orient, and even after the geographic rea- 
lity of America was accepted, the dream was difficult 
to down. But when the old conquerors began to die 
out and a generation of creoles and mestizos grew 
up, treasure hunting lost much of its significance. 
More mundane enterprises, such as farming and ran- 
ching, began to compete in popularity with mining. 
By the middle of the sixteenth century hides and 
sugar had become the staples of Hispaniola, and west- 
ward on the mainland agricultural settlements like 
Puebla, emphazing cattle and wheat, sprang up witli 
increasing frequency. As the press of population mo 
ved inland, the Spaniards found able assistants in 
the sedentary, cultured Indians of the basin of Me- 
xieco, 

As a prerequisite to their high civilization, the 
native peoples of Maya land and the Aztee empire, 
as in the Inca empire to the south, had developed a 
substantial agriculture. Maize, the sacred teocentli 
of the Aztees, was the primary subsistence crop in 
these societies, and its domestication marked one of 
the tremendously significant advances of New World 
humanity, Use of maize agriculture, with subsidiary 
crops, permitted the maintenance of a larger popula- 
tion within a given domain, allowing a larger propor- 
tion of the people to turn to cultural pursuits. Through 
surpluses it gave a certain degree of security from 
want. Yet there was a price to be paid for the higher 
civilization attained through agriculture, Cropping 
tied societies down. Cities were built, and the natives 
lost much of their mobility and thus their independen- 
ce, In the inereasingly complex patterns of culture, 
castes sprang up and a habit of obedience was incul- 
cated, Civilization subdued, and its builders more easi- 
lv fell vietim to the Spanish conqueror, At the same 
time, the agricultural basis of native society provided 
a firm foundation for the first Spanish institutions. 
It is axiomatic that Iberian flourished most vigorously 
when superimposed upon a farming economy. 


* * + 


Advancing north, the frontier left the relatively 
fertile and well-watered empire of the Aztees and 
emerged onto a high plateau, serrated by gorges and 
extensive mountain ranges. In this violent, inhospita- 
ble land, populated by hostile natives, hazard constant- 
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lv shadowed the Spanish advance. Never thickly set- 
tied, the land now supperted an ever-decreasing seat- 
tering of people., The mining frontiers of the eastern 
and western sierra grew tarther apart where Mexico 
fans out to the north, and the great arid plateau in 
between expanded, Here there was but little agricul- 
ture, and that dependent upon the caprice of weather 
and faced by an ever-preearious future. The few per- 
manent rivers in the north country, with the exception 
of the Conchos, flowed athwart the path of expamsion. 
Just as the Great Plains were to discourage Anglo- 
(American farmers, this rugged land, with its irregular 
climatie and vegetational patterns and totally inade- 
quate rainfall, repelled the efforts end ambitions of 
Spanish-American farmers. The significant difference 
was that the latter had eattle and already had expe- 
rience as New World stockmen. 

This, perhaps, is the Spaniard’s greatest gift to 
arid and semi-arid Ameriea—a_ ranching economy. 
(irazing their stock on the far-stretching plains of the 
plateau and watering them at intermittent streams or 
wide!y strewn water holes, the cattle owners gave to 
the Spanish advance an economie basis that was lack- 
ing on the Anglo-American frontier, in any substan- 
tial degree, until the two movements met. Although 
the adaptability of the Spaniards was many times chal- 
lenged and sometimes checked in the onward press, 
his versatility and variety of experience as miner, 
stockman, farmer, and missionary kept his frontier 
always fluid. Whereas the farmer was the foeal figu- 
re in the Anglo-American movement westward, the 
Spanish push northward was accomplished by several 
‘liverse elements. There was no dominance of one over 
the other. Each was essential, and the whole combined 
in an interrelated pattern of integrated progress. 

That the conditioning influences of geography 
were of great significance on both these frontiers is ap- 
parent, but to accept the precept that ‘‘history is geo- 
graphy set into action’’ would be to disregard an equal- 
ly potent determinant—the heredity of man, the inter- 
nal forees of race and culture. While the external 
forces of the physical environment are relatively stable, 
the prejudices and beliefs of man are plastic and sub- 
ject to change in varying ages and circumstances. Most 
of the similarities of these two frontiers can be traced 
to action of the physical setting; most of the differen- 
ces stem from divergences in culture. The challenge 
of barren lands disturbed the progress of both advan- 
ces, hostile Indians brought similar responses from 
both groups in the shape of frontier militia and gar- 
risons, and the primitive conditions in both hinter- 
lands generated a series of distinguished leaders in 
which the names of Francisco de Ibarra and Francisco 
de Urdiniola rank with those of Daniel Boone and Sam 
Houston. On the other hand, the Spanish settlers 
came from a milieu in which orthodoxy and acceptance 
of authority were virtues; the English, and later the 
Seotch-Irish and Palatinate Germans, were dissenters 
and noneonformists who brought with them heterodoxy 
and a tradition repudiating established authority. 


+ . 


The concept of a status-fettered society was ge- 
nerally if grudgingly acknowledged in New Spain, 
while by the eighteenth century many Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, particularly those on the fringe of settlement, 
had seized upon the libertarian, contractual view of 
social organization. To them authority rested upon a 
bilateral compact, the terms of which could not be vio- 
lated without fracturing the bond between governors 
and governed. As for the individual, his place in so- 
ciety was determined more by his energy, capability. 
and perseverance than by an accident of birth at a par- 
ticular level. To be sure, there were notable departures 
from these generalizations: on the Hispanie frontier 
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there were lowly soldiers who rose to civie as well as 
military porminenece. But in general the caste system 
flourished in all of Spain’s New World empire, only 
weakening slightly on the edges. Thus, while environ- 
mental challenges often evoked similar responses in 
both areas, differences in temperament and tradition 
created a notable separation between the societies that 
evolved. 

The Spaniards who undertook the conquest of 
America were products of the Spain of the Reconquest. 
(Centuries of intermittent warfare had withdrawn men 
from productive toil and created a class of profession- 
al soldiers, accustomed to plunder and loath to accept 
peaceful employment. Idleness had eome to vie with 
military and ecclesiastical service as a gentleman’s ho- 
norable occupation. To such, the odor of perspiration 
and manure, so intimately connected with tilling the 
soil, was repugnant. Although a viceroy of Peru might 
be given instructions to promote agriculture as ‘‘the 
chief element in the propagation of the human race 
and the foundation of all offices and industries,’’ the 
same admonition stipulated that ‘‘labor in the fields 
and in places of livestock breeding shall be considered 
of prime importance in employing the Indians.’’ 

The society that evolved after the Spanish con- 
quest brought vestigial feudalism in the form of the 
enecomienda and later peonage. It encouraged the pro- 
pensity for idleness through the use of Indian labor. 
It was an excellent method for turning out the cultu- 
red eaballero or charro but gave little promise of the 
creation of a strong, independent, and self-sustaining 
middle elass on the frontier. Only to a very limited 
degree did the frontier serve as a real or potential 
“‘safety valve.’’ The dispossessed of the cities never 
displaved anv ambition to move north where land 
might be had, and often it was the criminal element 
that was eneouraged to migrate to the hinterland, 
usually as soldiers. Although Jand eould be had by 
the individual, it generally was the adelantado (gover- 
nor or captain charged with diseoverine and coloni- 
zing new territory) and later the impresario who led 
a group to settlement and thereafter kent a close hand 
on the rewards. politieal and financial, that came from 
the venture. On all the marches of New Spain the 
pressure of authority—military, civil, and aceclesiasti- 
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cal—was heavy. Taxes were high, regulations nume 
rous and onerous, and the remoteness of settlements 
from markets plus the trade monopoly of southern 
ports discouraged enterprise. Everywhere officialdom 
flourished, and from the friction engendered by rival 
ambitions of presidio, pueblo, and mission there came 
too often an atmosphere stultifying to individual ineen 
tive. 

When, a century and a half after the Spaniards 
penetrated the New World, the great waves of English 
settlement began to reach the Atlantic shores of east 
ern North America, the colonists bore with them men 
tal baggage of a sort far different from that of the 
conquistador, The dream of El] Dorado had faded, and 
purposeful, almost grim, energy permeated the domes 
ticating effort. A great many of these neweomers, 
now and later, were refugees from a homeland that 
pleased them not. With all the strength of their con 
victions, the middle ranks who migrated and led the 
way into the wilderness opposed external authority 
Confident of their own acumen, proud of their suecess, 
the Puritans projected far into the future their doetri 
ne of the sacred ealling of work. Later Seoteh-[rish 
and German migrants shared this dissenting tempera 
ment, and rude necessity compelled their acceptance 
of toil as a way of life. Devotion to hard work for its 
own sake and antagonism toward eontrol—no better 
discipline was ever conceived to produce a utilitarian, 
middle-class race, 

In the seventeenth and especially in the eighteenth 
centuries—the era of Anglo-Ameriean settlement—a 
new glorification of agriculture pervaded social think 
ing. which must have given some glamour to the role 
of the frontier farmer, That the humble farm was the 
abode of purity, virility, and virtue had been empha 
sized centuries ago by Hesiod, Horace, Columella, and 
others. Reintroduced in the Renaissance, these an 
cient writers gained popularity in the eighteenth een 
tury, and soon a host of disciples was teaching that 
the freehold farm was the native habitat of liberty 
and democracy. Here was a pronounced contrast to 
the feudalistie attitude transferred from Spain to the 
New World. These developments, of course, had whim 
sical manifestations far removed from the harsh reali 

Continued on page 46 


By Sophie Himmell 


T OUCIIED once by terror, the hand forever 


Recoils from terror i 


n dismay ; 


The heart within its rib inclosure 


Stalked once is ever fawn at bay. 


Ileart remembers, and hand remembers, 


Though mind has learned to stow away 


Terror into time’s deep cupboard 


Beyond stark windows of the day. 


PLUM GIRLS. Oil. 


oris Rosenthal 


T IS nearly twenty-one years since we introduced 
the art of Doris Rosenthal to the readers of this 
magazine, She had just completed a scholarship 
of two years in Mexico on a Guggenheim grant—a 
period of self-immersion, of earnest effort and final 
orientation which was destined to influence her entire 
future career—and it was our privilege to reproduce 
in our pages the first group of her Mexican paintings. 
These paintings defined an opening phase of a task 
upon which she has been engaged ever since. 
Countless painters from the North have ventured 
during these years into our pictoral wilds, in’ pur- 
suit of stimulating change, of exotic themes or of a 
brighter palette, and not a few have distinguished 
themselves in their Mexican work. But outside of 
Doris Rosenthal we know of no other American paint 
er whose personality and fame have become as inse- 
parably bound with Mexico, or who kas found in the 
Mexican theme an inexhaustible treasure-trove for a 
sustained inspired effort, for an expression which is 
always fresh, vital and new 
It is also noteworthy that in this perfect fusion 
of her personal expression with the Mexiean theme 
Doris Rosenthal did not aetually undergo an aesthe- 
tie assimilation, that she did not beeome a ‘* Mexican 
painter’’ in the sense that she fused her personality 
with the contemporary Mexiean expression, For we 
must reeall that she eame to Mexico and lived here 
even more, achieved here her artistic maturity—at 
the time when the Modern Mexiean sehool had rea- 
ched its utmost stentorian note, and when its direct 








By Doris Rosenthal. 


By Guillermo Rivas 


or indirect influence was beginning to be felt far and 
wide beyond these frontiers. Hence, it is truly remark- 
able that she did not yield to this overpowering in- 
fluence, that, admiring the Mexican painters, she did 
not emulate them, but went her own lonely way of 
self-discovery, 

Thus, it was perfectly natural that what she found 
in Mexico was not a manner, a style, a trend or an 
ideology, but a whole pictorial world of her own, 
wherein she has lived creatively ever since. The world 
Doris Rosenthal found here is far removed from the 
heaten trails. It is not the quaint external world of 
pretty little churches adorning village plazas, of happy 
little Indians plodding with their burros, or of all the 
other typical sights which so readily catch the eye of so 
many Visiting painters. It is the less visible and acces- 
the world 
the human substance of the land 
rather than its external contours. In her compact 


sible world she has explored and devicted 
of men and women 


compositions of incisive line and glowing color we see 
an endlessly unfolding scene of a Mexico seldom be 
held hy foreign eves. 

During all these more than twenty years, living 
in New York, on a Connecticut farm, or in a cottoge 
in Florida, with only periodieal and brief return jour 
nevs to our midst, this artist has been reeording from 
a store of wayside notes and from a memory that seems 
almost prodigious a living saga, a saga of pathos and 
humor and even occasional touches of irony, of a land 
and a people of which through an unebbing creative 
devotion she has become a living part. 








COLONIAL WINDOW. By Doris Rosenthal 
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GIRLS FROM SANTIAGO ATITLAN. 


By Doris Rosenthal. 








TWO YOUNG LADIES FROM ZENUL. Oil. 


By Doris Rosenthal. 







IN CLASS. Oil. 


By Doris Rosenthal. 





BILLIARD PARLOUR. Oil. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TREND TO “STRONG MAN” 
RULE 


OL. Marcos Pérez Jiménez, by his seizure of po 
wer in Venezuela, put an abrupt end last De- 
cember to a series of peacetul constitutional 
tranfers of power that had been heartening ob 
servers to hope that Latin America was taking to gov- 
ernment by democratic processes rather than by the 


strong arm. 


Actually, despite the peaceful transte rs, the trend 
in Latin America recently has beer: toward strong 
man governments and state controls. Most of the 
changes have not been ealeulated to cheer the United 
States State Department because they have tended 
to represent anti-Yankee nationalism, but at least 
they did spring from the wishes of the peoples con 


cerned, 


In Eeuador, Chile, Panama and Mexico, within 
the past four months, Presidents, freely elected, have 
been installed in office without difficulties. Dire pre 
dictions of revolt from one quarter or another have 
not been borne out nor have the defeated candidates 
been molested hy the victors. 


President Fulgencio Batista in Cuba did indul 
ge in a coup d'état. Colombia’s ‘tins’? and ‘‘outs’’ 
continued to kill each other and it was still unhealthy 
to be an antiperonista in Argentina. But on the whole 
law and order seemed to be carrying the day 


Col. Pérez Jiménez himself told) the press in 
September that elections on November 30 for a con 
stituent assembly would be carried out normally. [lis 
opponents asserted that they were being unfairly han 
dicapped in the campaign and they more or less con 
ceded victory to the Government party, but said they 
would participate. 

What really happened in the Venezuelan elections 
is still not clear, but Col. Pérez Jiménez is likely to 
have some difficulty convincing the world that his 
backers really represented the majority, After an 
early lead ! 
surprised them as much as it did anvbody, a blackout 
was clamped on election news. Then the colonel sud 
denly announced that the Independent Electoral Front 
party (backing the three-man ruling junta) had won 
and that the armed forces had decided to make him 
acting President, eliminating the other two members 
of the junta. 


Vv the opposition forces, which must have 


Col. Pérez Jiménez seems to have settled the ques 
tion in the old-fashioned Latin-American way, and 
even in the countries where genuinely free elections 
have decided the issue the trend is all toward a strong 
man regime, 

The greatest common denominator in South Ame 
rican polities today seems to be mistrust of the United 
States and a feeling that whatever the United States 
is doing for South Ameriea, it is not enough. Except 
possibly for Argentina, all do lip service to the ‘* good 
neighbor’’ poliey and close friendship with the United 
States. Observers on the scene, however, including most 
United States diplomats, agree that there has been a 
miarked deterioration in feeling toward the United 
States within the last vear. 

Those two points coolness to the United States 
and strong-man governmment—both seem to grow out 


of a general feeling of insecurity and apprehension 
South America, like the rest of the world. finds the 
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ly all he eCoul 


future ominous and, in addition, near] 
tries are having a bad time economically 

Brazil and Chile and Ecuador have all re-elected 
Presidents who had been ousted in the past for their 
dictatorial rule. President Juan D. Peron, who has 
been longest in power, seems firmly seated and, as 
far as it is safe to prognosticate about anything in 
South American polities, one can say that he is likely 
to stay some time. The Bolivians have given their 
backing to a movement sympathizing with a Presi 
dent who was hanged from a lamppost in front ot 
the Presidential Palace) Peru and Paraguay have 
virtual dictatorships, without any very active oppo 
sition, and in Colombia a state of sieve gives the Gov 
ernment more or less dictatorial powers 


Some persons in each country object to strong 
hian rule but the bulk ol the population SCCTUS hiaappy 
to be relieved of the burden of thinking 


The feeling toward the United States ties in with 
this state of mind, parily through a desire for help 
during hard times, partly through envy and partly 


because it is handy to have a scapegoat outside their 


own countries. 

Venezuela is the South American country where 
there is probably the least anti-American feeling, Ve 
nezuela is oil-rich and United States companies are 


' 


vetting her oil out for ker on a basis highly profit 
able to Venezuela. Her Minister of Mines and Petro 
leum, when asked recently about the possibility of 


nationalization in the Mexican style, grinned and said 


“We produce about ten times as much oil as Me 
ico and we get more profit on every barrel, and the 
oil companies do all the work. What would we gain 
by changing?”’ 

Peru and Uruguay are the only other countries 
in South America relatively tree of financial woes 
and their peoples are finding the times hard enough 
Most of South America is plagued DV e@NCeSSIVE Con 
trols on economy. Peru, on the advice of United Sta 


tes technicians hired to make a survey, dropped all 
controls on foreign exehange and on trade and has 
heen prospering ever sitee ithe South Ameriean 
countries look on enviously but are afraid to take 


the plunge 


. . * 

The countries of South America are too meelivi 
dual to fit into neat classifications but some of them 
have features in common. Five — Argentina, Colom 
hia, Paraguay, Peru and Venezuela— have governments 


that outsiders might consider dictatorial, Bolivia, Bra 
zil, Chile, Keuador and Uruguay have more liberal re 
gimes, but every country in both groups is inereasing 
lv preoccupied with protecting itself against ‘“exploi 
tation’? in various forms that most of the time is pu 
rely imaginary 

The United States, as the most powerful nation 
of the hemisphere, is a natural object for suspicion 
Touchy nationalists are inclined always to attribute 
to the United States the worst possible motives. The 
Communists throughout South America have played 
cleverly on national feelings to promote mistrust of 
the North Amerieans. 

The specifie point most often brought up is that 
United States dees not pay enough for South Ameri 
ean products. There is no particular logie about the 
arguments produced. The usual line taken is that 

Continued on page 50 








Literary Appraisals 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF CORTES. By Fernando Benitez. 
Translated from the Spanish. With drawings by Alberto bel- 
tran. 256 pp. New York: Pantheon Books. 


HE story of Hernin Cortés and the conquest of 

Mexico has remained a favorite with American 

readers ever since it was set down by Prescott 

in 1843. It is a timeless and wonderful history: 
thirteen horsemen, four hundred soldiers, and seven 
faleonets tumbling in a few battles the barbaric king- 
dom of Montezuma, It never loses its luster in the re- 
telling. Now Fernando Lenitez, a very talented young 
Mexican writer, has given the Cortes conquest theme 
a new literary twist. No matter how thoroughly one 
knows this amazing adventure, this book will be a de- 
light. 


Before Mexico and its conquest there were myths 
of America, strange haunting ideas. When Columbus 
crossed the shadowy monster-haunted mare incogni 
tum, he had no idea he had reached ‘‘New Founde 
Land.’’ Years after 1492 ** Ameriea’’ was only Carib- 
bean islands and a vague coastline running from Rio 
de la Plata to Labrador. Impecunious Spanish gentle- 
men, Who came out in search of riches settled down 
perforce in the isles as swine-herders; their dreams 
dissolved in petty quarrels. One such was IHernén Cor- 
tes, who quit the University of Salamanea to make his 
way in the world. At Hispanola he became a pigkeeper 
and part time notary. In 1517, some adventurous 
Spaniards broke through the green curtain, landed at 
Yucatan and viewed the new riches, before they were 
bloodily repulsed, 


A year later Cortes appeared on the Mexican stage. 
The rest is history. Hlow Cortes met the ambassadors 
of the great Montezuma, burned his ships and march- 
ed to power outnumbered a thousand to one has been 
told and retold, But in this small book, without pon- 
derous foot-notes, Fernando Benitez tells piquant asi- 
des which enliven the story. The best are about Ma- 
linche, who, captured by Cortes, was interpreter, ad- 
viser, mistress and mother of his only son, As Dona 
Marina she was the shadow of Cortes. When pictured 
by the Mexicans she spouts coruscating hieroglyphies, 
preceded by wagging tongues. Although her name 
today is a symbol of betrayal (malinchismo) Dona 
Marina is more than a ghost to frighten children. 


This book is not merely a recital of history. De- 
nitez follows the trail of Cortes and looks upon loca- 
lities which were scenes in the dream of conauest; in 
the comparasion of the then and now the ‘‘now’’ takes 
a social beating. Ile compares the Mexico of Cortes and 
the Mexico of Cardenas. He tries to show the influence 
of the voleano —the plutonic theory—on the Mexican 
character, 


Fernando Benitez writes ably, something like Ger- 
man Areciniegas at his best. Ilis publishers have done 
well by him, presenting his ‘* Footsteps’? in a manner 
which delights the eve as well as the mind, 


Vv. V. H. 
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THE RUNNING OF THE BULLS. By Homer Casteel. 
— by the author. 143 pp. New York: Uodd, Mead 
& Co. 


T HE ancient spectacle of the corrida being at an 
historic peak in popularity, United States pub- 
lishers are bringing out a book on it every few 
months. Novels, memories, at least one doctor’s 
thesis have been published or are about to be, but 
there has been no recent respectable attempt at ex- 
planation or exposition of the corrida. Now we have 
such an attempt by a young Southerner with a new 
approach, and a fascinating one it should prove to 
the layman. 


What Ilomer Casteel has written is a guide, de- 
tailing the history, patterns and ritual of the corrida. 
This tas been done before, of course. What makes 
Mr. Casteel’s book unusual are his illustrations. The 
most impressive that break down the subtle and grace- 
ful passes of the corrida into a kind of slow-motion, 
so that the reader may obtain an idea of what ae- 
tually happens during the running of the bull and 
a kind of skeletal knowledge of how the tremendous 
emotion of a good corrida is ewenerated. 


Leeturing in Cuba in 1950, Garcia Lorea spoke 
of that emotion as being engendered by a_ kind of 
non-Euclidian geometry at the point where the eir- 
cle bounding the terrain of the bull is intersected by 
the circle bounding the terrain of the man. Mr. Cas- 
teel does not sueceed in telling us a great deal about 
the emotion and its causes, but to anyone with an 
open mind, or not bitten in early youth by the A. 5. 
PC. A., his text and particularly his drawing make 
reasonabky clear not only what happens but what 
the matador is trying to achieve and how. 


Since Mr. Casteel knows a great deal about the 
corrida, his book’s errors are particularly annoying. 
Joselito, with Belmonte one of the great toreros of the 
century, was not called El Gallo. El Gallo was Jo- 
selito’s older brother, a frail and graceful little man 
who fought bulls well into his forties. The faena is 
not ‘‘the total work done with the muleta (cape) in 
the last act.’’ A faena is any sustained series of linked 
passes with the muleta; the final tereio of the run- 
ning usually ineludes several or more faenas. More, 
Mr. Casteel’s terminology is not always clear. [lis 
style, like his drawings, is alternately sound, preten- 
tious or flip. But in spite of its faults the book is 
useful and pertinent and anyone Mexico-bouad this 
winter, or to any of the countries where bullfighting 
is sport, can include it in his equipment. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the stay-at-homes might like to read it, 


too. 


H. S. 


A. BRIGHTER SUN. By Samuel Selvon. 215 pp. New 
York: The Viking Press. 


W RITTEN by an East Indian from Trinidad ‘‘ A 
brighter Sun’’ is one of the most recent ad- 
ditions to the new Caribbean literature of peasant 
life. Mr. Selvon’s story unfolds in the village slum of 
Parataria, which is strung along a large malarial 
swamp, four miles outside of Port of Spain, the ¢a- 
pital city of Trinidad. Here, swarms of East Indian, 
Negro and Chinese peasants live huddled together in 
thatched huts, tilling their leased patches of earth. 
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The hero of the tale is 16-year-old Tiger, an illi- 
terate Indian boy, who, with his bride, Urmilla, is 
plunged, after a traditionally arranged marriage, into 
the sudden responsibilities of parenthood and a bitter 
struggle for existence. Tiger’s drama lies in his su- 
periority of mind and imagmation which drives him 
constantly to transcend the restricted economic and 
spiritual horizons of his native neighbors. 

Ile learns, painfully, to read and write. Ile 
thoughtfully rejects certain hobbdling superstitions of 
his ancestors. He longs to see the world. Ile keeps 
a journal, and, at the end of the novel, rather inecre- 
dibly, sends a short story to a contest. Nevertheless, 
Tiger, tied down by obligations to his wife and child, 
does not leave Barataria, The reader closes the book 
with the conviction that Tiger will probably always 
remain there, in the resigned role of village philoso- 
pher. 

Despite the essential gravity of his subject, Mr. 
Selvon has written a colorful, poetic, often amusing 
saga of rural life in Trinidad. The charm of the book 
is also, perhaps, its principal weakness: a light and 
lyrical exoticism is often substituted tor a more prob 
ing penetration of the characters’ lives. Acute prob 
lems are introduced—drunkenness, cruelty, abandon 
ment, fights, prostitution, harsh racial conflict—but 
they are rather quickly abandoned; they are oddly 
non-corrosive, viewed as they are by ‘‘childlike primi- 
tive’’ eyes. 

The author seems somewhat torn between his an- 
xiety to spare British colonialism—he avoids all but 
the most oblique references to it—and his desire to 
draw an honest social portrait. Tiger is offered to 
the reader as a symbol of the Trinidadian native’s 
conscious dream of escaping from his misery and ig- 
norance. At the same time, Mr. Selvon seems to be 
somewhat fearful of the political implications of this 
dream. 

Ilis presentation of Tiger’s response to colonial 
race-prejudice, in particular, is oddly timid. The 
young Indian’s shocking experience of such injustice 
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produces only the most short-lived and childish re- 
sentment; he remains mildly obsessed by the big hou, 
ses of the ‘‘rich white people’? but does not question 
this inequality, although he is a compulsive questioner 
of the universe. 


Thus, in its deliberate softening of painful reali- 
ties, this otherwise interesting novel has something ot 
the official tourist pamphlet about it. It will please 
and amuse those readers who enjoy having their poe 
tic notions about the contentment of the ‘‘childlike 
primitives’’ confirmed. It may annoy those who have 
already learned that the literate native in the Carib 
bean is an increasingly conseious and potentially ex 
plosive man, 


EE. 


AMAZON HEAD HUNTERS. By Lewis Cotlow. Hlustra- 
ted. 245 pp. New York: Henry Holt. 


T RAVELERS’ tales are an art-form that should 

not be looked at too critically, just as we should 
not criticize the Egyptians because their silhouetted 
figures face one way below the waist and another 
way above. In the case of the travelers’ tale, the multi 
directional facing is more comples No two travel 
ers see the same things in the same country, A geo 
logist notices mostly recks; a botanist mostly plants 
A solemn anthropologist may measure the heads of 
naked savages and never notice that their men are 
brave and their women beautiful. Such specialists are 
not liars in any sense of the word, but their reports 
are too narrow and fragmentary to deserve the full 
title of truth. 


At the other extreme are those cheerful non-spe 
cialists who barge into a little-known region, blunder 
around for a while and return with a dufflebag of 
half-remembered adventures. By the time they get 
to writing their books, the individual stories have 
sloshed around, exchanging flavors like vegetables 
in a stew. No one should look for hard facets in a book 
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of this sort, but the vague impressions lightly brushed 
with fact may add up to a kind of truth that lies be- 
yond the reach of pin-point specialists. 

All in all, ‘‘Amazon Head-Hunters is a sloshy 
book. Its author is a New York insurance man whose 
avocation is making movies in hard-to-reach but gla- 
morous places, He wrote a similar book called ** Pas- 
sport to Adventure’’ in 1492. Over a course of ten 
years or so, he visited various parts of back-jungle 
South America, taking pictures of Indians and_per- 
suading them to stage ceremonials for his cameras. 
Ile believes that he made dear friends of outstanding- 
ly sanguinary savages. Perhaps he did. Who ean 
tell? Perhaps in head-hunting cireles a stranger per- 
mitted to retain his head is classified as a friend. 
And what is a friend, anyway? 

No anthropologist would fail to find holes in Mr. 
Cotlow’s tales. He certainly misunderstood many 
things that the savages told him. The information 
that he offers about their most delicate emotions came 
to him via interpreters through the medium of Span- 
ish, and to judge from quoted phrases his Spanish is 
not good, But to condemn Mr. Cotlow by these stan- 
dards would not be fair. He did go into difficult 
jungles and spent much time chatting with touehy, 
spear-happy primitives, especially those celebrated 
headshrinkers, the Jivaros of Eeuador. He felt warm 
sympathy for these remote, anachronistic people. Their 
head-hunting, he insists, is done for exemplary moti- 
ves. It would be pleasant to know accurately what 
they told him or tried to tell him, but his impressions 
are interesting in themselves. They probably contain 
as much truth as the bare reports of the specialists. 
Much can be learned from savages by merely similing 
at them, 

Readers in search of triplechecked faets will not 
find many of them in Mr. Cotlow’s book. But they 
will enjoy vicariously the triumph of ‘‘exploring”’ 
which has come to mean diffieult travel—and they 
will see through sympathetic, enthusiastie and rather 
naive eyes a part of mankind that they will never 
meet personally. This is enough to Justify a book. 
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ROOSEVELT AND DANIELS: A Friendship in Politics. 
Edited with an introduction by Carroll Kilpatrick. 226 pp. 


Chapel Hill; University of North Caroline rress 


RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT was 30 and Josephus 

Daniels 50 when they first met as stanch Wilson 
supporters at Baltimore in 1912. This meeting marked 
the beginning of a friendship which, with vicissitudes 
and modulations, lasted until Roosevelt’s death. And 
it marked too, the beginning of a relationship which 
contributed vitally to the trasformation of the Hud- 
son River patrician into a militant leader of American 
democracy, 

Daniels, who had been immediately attracted by 
Roosevelt, took advantage of his own appointment as 
Secretary of the Navy to ask the younger man how 
he would like the Assistant Secretaryship. ‘*llow 
would I like it?’’ F. D. R. replied, beaming. ‘‘I’d like 
it bully well. It would please me better than anything 
in the world.”’ Ile entered on the job with zest, en- 
thusiasm and overbearing confidence. Indeed, at the 
beginning, Roosevelt not only regarded his chief as 
slow-moving and indecisive, but also as intolerably 
provincial in his manners and pacifistic in his polities. 
Mr. Kilpatrick reports in his excelient introduction 
that F. D. R. even used to mimic Daniels before his 
friends at the Metropolitan Club. It speaks a good 
<leal for Josephus Daniels’ serenity that he could to- 
lerate so long in his Assistant Secretary an impatience 
and impetuosity which sometimes verged on insubor- 
dlination, 

This mood soon passed; and it was part of Frank- 
lin Roosevelt’s growing maturity that he came to re- 
eognize and value the essential qualities of his Tar- 
heel boss. The relationship was an essential part of 
Roosevelt's experience of America. Ile came away 
from it with a new understanding of the strength and 
good sense which might be embodied in a man who 
was at the same time a Methodist and a Prohibition- 
ist. a Pryanite and a Southerner. Roosevelt's letter of 
resignation after his nomination as Vice President in 
1920 expresses in longhand serawl! the meaning of the 
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experience for him. ‘This is not goodbye,”’ F. R. D. 
wrote ‘‘—that will always be impossible after these 
years of the closest association— and no words I write 
will make you know better than you know how much 
our asseciation has meant. ** * You have taught me 
so wisely and kept my feet on the ground when I was 
about to skyrocket—and in it all there has never been 
a real dispute or antagonism or distrust * ** Please 
let me keep on coming to you to get your fine inspira- 
tion of real idealism and right living and good Ameri- 


canism.’ 
- * * 


Roosevelt kept on coming through the Twen- 
ties. Their intermittent correspondence throws inte- 
resting light on Democratic politics through the years 
of political adversity. Then, as President, Fk, D. R. 
renewed their official relationship by appointing Da- 
niels Ambassador to Mexico. It is characteristic that 
Rooseveit continued even as Chief Executive to address 
Daniels as ‘‘Chief’’; he asked Daniels to continue 
calling him ‘‘Franklin.’’ Daniels, of course, served 
with distinetion in Mexico City during the New Deal 
years. Ilis energy was inexhaustible; and in 1959, after 
the deatii of Claude Swanson, Daniels, then 77, actu- 
ally proposed to Roosevelt that he be named Secretary 
of the Navy. Roosevelt’s failure to aet on it did not 
interrupt the warmth and devotion of their friend- 
ship. 

It cannot be said that this correspondence makes 
for great letter writing. Particularly on Roosevelt's 
side, it consists mainly of hurried, business-like notes, 
occasionally relieved by F. D, R.’s infeetious humor 
(‘The next time you come to New York,’’ he wrote 
Daniels in 1928, ‘LT insist on your bringing Mrs. D. 
with you. Jt will not do to have a repetition of the 
scandal of your last visit when you disappeared enti- 
rely for most one day and all of one night. It was all 
I could do to keep it out of the metropolitan press.’’) 

The historian will find here useful sidelights both 
on American polities and on our relations with Mexico. 
Particularly interesting are Daniels’ notes on Roose- 
velt’s vigorous defense of the Munich agreement in a 
conversation in January 1939. As Daniels later noted, 
‘Ile said *** that if he had been in Chamberlain’s 
place he would have felt constrained to have made 
terms to prevent the war for which Germany was fully 
prepared’’; Roosevelt added that he could not under- 
stand how Britain and France could have permitted 
themselves to get in such comparatively weak posi- 
tions. All in all, *‘Roosevelt and Daniels’’ may not be 
an earthshaking volume, but it is an agreeable and 
ably-edited reeord of a friendship which does honor to 
and illustrates the quality of both men, 
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IKE almost everything else hereabouts, our thea- 

tre has been affected during recent months by 

the change in the government. For one thing, 

the appointment of a new head of the National 
Institute of Fine Arts, and the ensuing change in the 
direction of the various departments which comprise 
this official institute, has resulted in an inevitable 
temporary suspension of activities during the period 
of reorganization, study and formulation of new pro- 
eras. Thus the Palacio de Bellas Aries has remained 
dark throughout the past weeks, and as yet no an- 
nouncements have been issued regarding future at- 
tractions 


As regards our sundry independent groups, how- 
ever, following a brief lull, things seem to be picking 
up. The revival on our dramatic stage, without ris 
ing to spectaculat proportions, is showing ne signs 
of decline. Housed in various *‘little theatres,”’ seat 
tered in different sections of the city, our experimen- 
tal stage is gradually gaining stability by way of grow 
ing ¢ XN pe rience and public acceptance, An appre Clative 
audience is developing in our midst. Our authors are 
busily turning out new plays. A new generation of ae 
tors, unspoiled by the negative traditions of our eom 
mereial stage and guided by directors who love and 
understand their task, is emerging on our boards, 

These little theatres, of course, must be regarded 
as a provisional phase in an era of transition. Even 
tually, if our experimental theatre is to achieve verit 
able popularity, it must enlarge its scope. As in the 
United States of three decades ago, and the era of Pro 
vincetown and Greenwhich Village theatres, the little 
theatre in Mexico defines at this time the initial and 
truly experimental phase—the semi-amateur begin- 
nings of a new kind of theatre that will eventually 
achieve a professional status. 

In practical measures, moreover, the little theatre 

such as the ‘Caracol’ in Calle Republica de Cuba, 
ov the ‘‘Capilla’’ in Coyoacin—present various serious 
drawbacks. On the one hand, the reduced dimensions 
of the stage render the presentation of plays with large 
casts or full-size sets impossible On the other hand, 
a capacity of a hundred to a hundred and fifty seats, 
even at top admission prices, restricts the boxoffice 
gross to an extent where it often does not suffice for 
operating costs. 
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By Vane C. Dalton 


Obviously, the medium-size playhouse, being free 
of acoustical or visual problems, is the most suitable 
for dramatie attractions. And for the time being, this 
city has at least one such playhouse in the Sala Cho 
pin. Functionally planned and designed and quite suit 
ably located at the corner of Avenida Insurgentes and 
Calle de Puebla, this theatre, opened about a year ago, 
is decidedly filling a need 


* * * 


Just now the Sala Chopin is occupied by the Tea 
tro de la Reforma COMPany which is presenting ‘Tres 
by Anton Chekhov. The title 
is not that of a play but designates the three one-act 
play **Proposal,’’ ‘‘Swan Song’? and ‘The DBear,”’ 


whieh comprise the bill 


Joyvas”’ ‘Three Gems”’ 


Seki Sano, the veteran director, whose sustained 
and indefatigable efforts have contributed sueh an im 
portant share to the recent revival of drama in Mexico 
directed the cast, which, with the sole exec ption of At 


turo Soto Rangel, he selected from the graduates o 
the sehool of dramatic art he conduets in this city 

In choosing these authentic gems of Chekhovian 
art Seki Sano, who two years ago achieved such out 
standing triumph with his local presentation of Tennes 
see Williams’ ‘A Street Car Named Desire,’’ has, I 
hve lieve, another triumph in store. Though written more 
than fifts years avo, these plays, like all great art, 
have a timeless Vitality and interest. The broad humor, 
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the biting irony and deep pathos implicit in these 
p.ays, universal as it is in range, should bear a specific 
appeal for the Mexican audience. Chekhov’s humor, 
ii tact, such as that revealed in **Proposal,’’ verging 
on buriesque, bears semblance to the native ** vacila- 
da.’’ In this play, and to a lesser degree in **The 
isear,’’ human frailties are blown up to ludicrous pro- 
portions, and yet they remain substantially real. With 
ihe tragedy of ‘‘Swan Song’’ inserted between these 
iwo comedies, the sequence of the bill is perfectly ba- 
ianced. Providing delightful entertainment, it should 
attract ample public response. 

There was another thing that impresed me as I 
watched the performance on the opening night: I have 
frequently observed in the past that translated plays 
enacted by Mexican actors somehow lose their origi- 
nal character and fall into a kind of indeterminate hia 
tus. As a rule Mexiean actors do not seem to be able 
to convincingly impersonate Frenchmen or Americars, 
and | was afraid that they would be equally uncon- 
Vineing in their impersonation of Russians. But such 
was not the case. | have no way of knowing how near 
they actually came to authentic interpretation of Rus- 
sans, but at least in my mind they created an illu- 
sion of authenticity. This was especially notable in 
the splendid performance of Maria Patricia--a new 
and gifted actress—and Reynaldo Rivera in ** Propo- 
sal,’’ as well as in the fine characterization achieved 
by Arturo Soto Rangel, in the ‘‘Swan Song.’’ Soto 
Rangel, incidentally, has been an actor during fifty 
years, and his personality ideally suits the role of 
the old actor Svetlovidoyv he carried out in this play. 

The above, | suppose, is largely due to the ex- 
pert guidance of Seki Sano, who thoroughly under- 
stands Chekhov, who knows Russia and the Russian 
language (he translated **Proposal’’ from the origi- 
nal Russian into Spanish), and who also understands 
the peculiarities of Mexican actors, 
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‘The Bear’’ enabled us again to appreciate the — 
unusual talents of Maria Douglas and Wolt Ruvinskis, 
who achieved fame through their fine interpretation 
ot the leadings roles in ‘*A Street Car Named Desi- 
re.”’ Both are young and agile performers who would 
score highly on almost any stage. 


. 7 * 


| have an idea that in presenting Chekhov Seki 
Sano, who combines in his personatity the zeal of a 
pioneer and the gifts of a teacher, beyond the aim ot 
providing a good theatrical attraction, was prompted 





by yet another purpose, or that of an educational na- LA REINA is the place in Mexico City 
ture. The works of this great Russian master are 

known in Mexico by very few, and only through read- We olfer to our many friends of the Anglo-American Co- 
ing. And it is highly desirable, especially as regards lony the most extensive choice of the finest in native and 
native playwrights, that they be known better and imported meats, turkeys. geese. ducks and suckling pigs. 


. ' . . And you will find no finer assortment anywhere of ham. 
seen performed on the stage. For it cannot be denied bacon, salami, cheese, butter and conserves. 
that good Mexican plays can be created solely upon 


a broad knowledge of the universal stage. And it is We cordially invite you to visit us. 


a lamentable fact that our newer playwrights are in assured that we can please you. 
this respect greatly handicapped. Most of them have 
no personal knowledge of the theatre as it exists in We are open from 7 A.M. to 8 P.M. and 
New York, in Paris or London, and the knowledge deliver to any address. 
they might obtain from reading is hardly sufficient. 
As in the field of the short story, Chekhov’s in- Telephones: 24 - ‘ 
fluence has been felt on the dramatic stage the world 
over, and the influence is undeniably good. Our bud- OUR BEST PERSONAL ATTENTION. 


ding playwrights could gain immeasurable benefits MODESTO MARTINEZ & BROTHRES 


if they could familiarize themselves with ‘‘Unele Va- 
nia,’’ **The Cherry Orchard,’’ or **Three Sisters.”’ 
And as to our audience—that is, that small contingent 
of theatregoers whose taste and intellect are somewhat 


above television standards—I am sure that they too MEAT MARKET 


would appreciate these works. | hope that these plays 

will some day come to our footlights. But for the i A 

time being the three shorter items presented by the 
Teatro de la Reforma at the Sala Chopin might serve RICARDO CASTRO vy VERDI. COL. GUADALUPE IA LOARtecn 


as timely and appropriate introductory offerings. 
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Axrt and Personal Notes 


HE painting **Market Place in ‘Toluea,’’ reprodu- 
T ced on page 21 of this magazine, is by Byron 
Knoblock, of Quincy, Ll. This canvas was awarded 
a special honor at the annual Quincey and Adams Coun- 
ty Art Fair, held at Quincey several months ago. Mr. 
Knoblock, who is President of the Illinois State <Ar- 
chaeological Society, has traveled in Mexico extensi- 
vely and is a painter by avocation. 
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I THE various new exhibit galleries that have been 
O established in this city in recent months, La Ga- 
leria Prisse (Calle de Londres No. 163) is rapidly 
achieving prestige for the outstanding excellence of 
its offerings. The different expositions it has presented 
thus far have all been in one way or another unusual, 
and while the ultimate purpose of this gallery is_ to 
sell, it seems that its primary purpose is to show works 
of unquestionable merit, and particularly by artists 
who have seldom exhibited in other galleries. 

In keeping with this poliev, Prisse offered dur- 
ing the foregone month a highly interesting group ex 
hibit consisting of sculpture by Geles Cabrera and 
Vietor Trapote, and of paintings in oil, drawings and 
prints by Bartoli, Brauner, Leonore Carrington, Dos 
Amantes, Echeverria, Gironella, Tortesa. Souto, Mail 
lol, Viady, and [lector Xavier. 

Following this exhibition, this gallery is presen- 
ting forty and some odd works, chosen from the pri- 
vate collection of the author Anita Brenner, which in- 
cludes such veritable rarities as a self-portrait by Mi- 
guel de Unamuno, paintings in oil hy Jean Charlot 
and Franeiseo Goitia, and drawings by José Maria Ve- 
lasco, José Clemente Orozeo. Diego Rivera and David 
Aliaro Siqueiros. 
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A COLLECTION of abstract paintings and draw- 
ings by Yonia Fain, a Polish artist who for, some 
years has been living and working in Mexico, compri- 
ses the current exhibition at the Galeria de Arte Me- 
xicano (Calle de Milan No. 18), 


p AINTINGS in oil and seulpture in wood, by Alfred 

Van Loen may be seen during this month at the 
art exhibit galleries of the Mexico City College (Calle 
de Jalapa No, 147). 


T lik Instituto Dante Alighieri (Av. Chapultepec 
No, 212) is showing a collection of paintings by 
M. Aleantara a young Mexican artist who recently 
returned to Mexico from a study trip in Italy. The 
paintings, almost free of modern influence, are quite 
capable depictions of well known sites in Florence, 
Venice, Rome and other Italian cities. 
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peter by sixty and some odd local artists, includ 
ing paintings in various mediums, drawings and 
prints, make up the exhibition at the Galeria de Arte 
Contemporaneo (Calle de Amberes No, 12). This ex- 
hibition has been organized by the Instituto de Selec- 
cion y Preparacién Voeacional, with the charitable aim 
of obtaining funds for the creation of a home for aban- 
doned children, and all the works have been donated 
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Patterns of an Old City 


Continued from page 23 


C A M E R A S thoughts. And surmising such thoughts, with a naive 


’ optimism Enrique sought to encourage her, to assure 
of the World's her that poverty is not always the price of art, that 


Best Makes. art should not be the pursuit of money, but that in 
the end veritable art, beyond its own justification, 
might produce the reward of money as well. It would 
not always be like this, he told het. The day will 
come when they will discover his worth, and then 
their problems would be over. Ile would not have to 
yo to them then, for they would come to him. 

And while reasoning thus he sought to encourage 
her, he strictly forbade her to accept help from her 
PHOTO SUPPLIES family. This, he declared, was one thing he could ne- 
ver tolerate. It was mortifying enough to be regarded 
by them as a sorry failure, and assuredly he would 
American, German, English never submit himself to the added humiliation of cor- 

and Italian Film roborating their opinion by accepting their aid. Ile 
' even resented the fancy cradle, the baby-garments and 






Authorized Distributors toys that were sent to the house after Emilio was 
r born, and the oceasional gifts for the child or herself 
for ANSCO Products. she received later on. 
24 Hour service in developling As time went, on halfhheartedly respecting his 


wishes, she did not accept money; but presently she 
did accept a charge account arranged at a depart- 
Experts in Color Film. ment store by her mother, which she utilized sparing- 
ly, so as not to arouse his suspicion. He was deeply 
hurt when in the end he found out her betrayal; but 


FOTO LATINA, S. A. his resentment finally yielded to a morose resignation. 


Somberly he perceived that his earnings hardly pro- 

GANTE 3-B vided for their meager needs, and that even though 

he was now assisting a noted mural painter and mak- 

Mexico, D. F. ing some headway, he was still a long way from pros- 
perity and fame. 

As indifferent as he personally was to material 


and printing. 





comforts or conventional success, he was compelled 








in the course of time’‘to realize that his wife would 
never be able to share this indifference, and that un- 


In MEXICO CITY... HOTEL less he overcame it himself they would never achieve 
, . Oe are, a tranquil or harmonious existence: their life wou!'d 
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* * * 


Emilio was not quite four when his father, be- 


coming convinced that the opportunities Mexico of 
fered an artist were lamentabiy limited, decided to 
try his luck abroad. Other Mexican painters had done 
well in New York, had gathered fame and money 
there, and thereby gained recognition in Mexico upon 
their return. It was agreed that he would send for 
them as soon as he got on his feet—a matter of a few 
months or a year at most. But success did not come 
to him as soon as he had hoped. Everything, he wrote 
her, would turn out all right in the end; it was all 
a question of patience and time; but for the time 
heing he was barely making ends meet, and he hoped 
that she could get along on the little money he sent 
her, 

But she could not, in faet, get along, and a few 
months after he left she gave up the apartment and 
moved to the house of her parents. Thereon their 
correspondence gradually became inereasingly con 
strained. Each letter gradually widened the gulf bet- 
ween them. Now interspaced with growing periods of 
silence, they contained a standing disagreement which 
finally reduced itself to an open challenge. Without 
putting it into so many words, she implied that she 
was unwilling to endure their separation indefinitely, 
that either she and their child would join him in New 
York or he would have to return to Mexico. But as he 
evasively disregarded this challenge, thus implying 
that he placed his art above his devotion to her, she 
finally came to believe that in this primary devotion 
he denied all human ties and responsibilities, that he 
had in truth gone away because he wished to be free 

She gave him up when ultimately he stopped 
writing altogether, and on her parents’ insistence ob 
tained a divorce. 


* * * 


For Emilio, life in his grandparents’ household 
was comparatively pleasant during the following se 
veral years. Hle was pampered and indulged by the 
old folks and his various uncles and aunts; he had 
everything a child eould wish for—a_ nurse-maid, a 
fine room full of exciting toys, and a senorita who came 
each day to teach him how to read and write. Then 
gradually this good life began to deteriorate, and fin- 
ally, almost suddenly, came to an end. One after an- 
other, as if following a pact, his uneles and aunts mar- 
ried off and went their ways, and without them the 
house somehow grew empty and dull; then his grand 
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father succumbed to pneumonia, and a few weeks later 
his grandmother died of heartailure. 

Within a year’s time Emilio had seen merry wed- 
ding feasts and gay departures, and then, twice im 
rapid succession he perceived the incomprehensible 
and forever remembered sight of flickering caucdies 
and great floral wreaths, and erowds of solemn, black 
clothed people filling the house, followed by long and 
empty days cast in melancholy silence. 

And then it was all left behind. They departed 
from the city, after the house had been sold and the 
estate divided, and went to Quertaro to live with 
Tia Rosita, who was not his aunt but that of his mo- 
ther, and was rather ancient and feeble, and being 
almost entirely deat had to be shouted to, and even 
with that often confused the words one said to her 
and made wrong replies. And though the old lady 
was very fond of Emilio and treated him kindly, he 
never completely overcame the feeling of strangeness 
and fear she somehow inspired, 

And yet withal life in Quertaro had not been 
bad. Kach morning he accompanied Tia’ Rosita to 
Mass at a nearby chureh; for an hour or so after 
breakfast his mother went on with his teaching, and 
later he was allowed to play with other little boys 
in the quiet, cobblepaved street. It was in the even 
ings, While he sat near the iron-grilled window watch 
ing the gathering dusk, that he began to sense an 
acute feeling of loneliness, and it was then that his 
father’s image—shaped from faney, ‘rom a dim echo 
of memory and from what he had overheard 
and repeatedly returned in his thoughts. 

Life in Queretaro had not been bad; but present 
ly his mother apparently grew weary of it, or wished 
a change, for after a year and a half they were back 
in Mexico City, where during several meandering 
months they alternately put up a few weeks at a time 
at the homes of their various relatives. And while 
to some extent Emilio enjoyed this constant change, 
probably because none of their relatives seemed to 
have a large enough house or extra room he felt that 


arose 


he was always getting into someone’s way. Hle was 
glad when they finally moved into an apartment of 
their own; though he often suffered great loneliness 
and fear when several months later his mother com 
menced to go out in the evenings with the gentleman 
whom he first knew as Unele Rogerio, and subsequent 
lv as his new papa. 

Ile grew accustomed to such fear and loneliness, 
to the feeling of being forgotten and unwanted, dur 
ing the several vears he spent at the boarding school 
But by then there was the sustaining image of his un 
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years thereon, throughout the lonely and forlorn years 
of growth and expanding comprehension, through- 
out the homeless solitary years when he existed by 
callous largesse, a tolerated intruder in his own mo 
ther’s home or in those ot sundry imlifferent relatives, 
precariously carrying on his” studies, desperately 
yearning to grow up so as to be able to make his way, 
the image of this remote and unknown father was 
lorever with him 


lle was just past sixteen when he finished high 
school. Tle had reached the turning point, the moment 
of decision, and though he wished to continue his stu- 
dies and his mind was set on a career of engineering, 
aid from his kin 
Ile knew that he could not get on without the help 
of someone, and yet resolved that even if it meant 
privation and hardship he would reject) their help 
Mor be grew up with the conviction that his whole 


he was determined to refuse furthe: 


existence had been an error heeause his birth had 
heen an unfortunate accident, and with the abiding 
belies that sole ly One Person in thre V hole world could 
help him to reetify this error. And now, when he was 
at this eruelal turn, to find. to establish the reality 
of this Person, anal thereby to find his own reality, 
became a supreme compelling need 

In the remote hope that his letter might reach its 
destination, and that if it did it would not be ignored, 
he wrote to his father in care of the Mexiean Consul 
ate in New York. It was not a letter addressed to a 
known and living person but a ery in the wilderness, 
a message cast to the winds, an outpour, a plea to des 
tiny itself Tle felt’ relieved when he wrote it, but 
after he mailed it he was lett without a faintest trace 
of faith. The letter was a continuation of the endless 
dialogue he had sustained with «a shadow, and he was 
sure it could elieit: no reply 

And then, a few weeks later, the unexpected, the 
incredible answer arrived. Ilis desperate ery in the 
wilderness had not been in vain. There was the letter 
addressed to him, written in his father’s own hand, 
and he could not believe his startled eves that the 
words, the paper they were written on, or the moneys 
draft it contained were real. 
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Ile came to the bus station two hours ahead of 
time, for he lett the house stealthily before anvone 
Was up, carrying his meager wardrope packed inside 
a battered suitease. The tarewell note he wrote to his 
mother, which he intended to mail atter he crossed 
the border, rested in his breast-pocket; and there was 
also the letter whose contents, for all their unreality, 
he had committed to memory through innumerable 
readings. As he sat waiting, the simple, straightfor 
ward lines of this letter almost audibly passed through 
his mind 


It was a. vereat Surprise, his father wrote him, 
though he had expected this letter for vears. Tle had 
always felt somehow that eventually they would come 
together. Tle was still a struggling artist-—-for that 
seemed to be an artist’s lot--but be was sure that 
he could manage to look after him and = see him 
through school So it would be best to come at once 
Ile needed him, he sald, for he was tow reaching ath 
vee when solitude was beeoming a brunt. So there 
was the money enough for bus-fare all the way to 
New York The trip niiwht ben hit Siow, bout he would 
see a lot of the COUNTS and, he repeated, he would 
do well to start at onee 


When at Jast. with trembling knees Emilio was 
mounting the steps of the bus he had the weird feel 
ing—a strange and anguished feeling whieh was both 
of pain and jov—-that the mysterious journey he was 
about to begin was not that of flight and departure 
but of a return, that for the first time in his life 
he was actually voing home 
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The Shaping of Two Frontiers .. . 


Continued 110m page 27 


ties of the fighting frontier. At Versailles the Dauphin 
of France plowed a furrow with a beribboned plow, 
and George II, experimenting on his model farm at 
Windsor, liked nothing better than to be known as 
‘Farmer George.’’ It was a romantic movement which 
found expression in the physiocratic doctrine of the 
basic superiority of agriculture, and while European 
virtue, in) North 
In the slow move- 
adventurers 


savants philosophized on agrarian 
America it became a way of life. 
ment to the West there were 
and speculators, and = there much 
Abundant land, rapid increase in population, and pet 
Vasive optimism, together with the fever of Manifest 
aura of the 


doubtless 


Wis drab poverty 


Destiny, however, gave the frontier the 
and it must be admitted the recipro 
land repeatedly ful 


Promised Land 
cal influence of the man and the 
filled all expectations for a better, more independent, 
more dignified life. 


the area now encompassed 
the motivation be 


Up to the borderlands 
by the southwestern United States 
hind the Spanish surge had been mainly economic and 
Anglo-American 
lanl 


religious. In the case of expansion 


the impelling force had been primarily hunger 
with no proselytizing zeal to mateh the Spaniard’s 
Catholic fervor. By the nineteenth century, however, 
un element akin to religious enthusiasm had been in 
troduced into its spirit. 
Vietion contained in the phrase ‘* Manifest 
the dynamie belief that the institutions of the voung 
United States possessed a unique virtue and were ine- 
vitably predestined to prevai! from Atlantie to Pacific, 
This ardent determination added the erusading spark 
to U.S. expansion and inserted into it much of the con 
fident optimism that marked Spanish massionary ac- 
tivity. 


That was the passionate con 
Destiny’’ 


Just as the padre had gone in the vanguard when 
material allures lagged, pushing ahead the boundaries 
of Tbero-American civilization in his search for un 
plumbed reservoirs of souls, the Manifest Destinarian 
called for the expansion of polities! control by the 
United States over areas that at the time possessed 
only limited economic value. When frontier extension, 
either Anglo or Spanish, was motivated by solid ima- 
terial considerations plus moral zeal, progress appa- 
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rently was permanent in either case. But when Spain 
in America tied to spread her control as a primarily 
defensive gesture, the personal interest which had bait 
and 


accoth 


ed the farmer, rancher, and prospector was gone, 
haphazard military occupation, though 
panied by continued missionary zeal, was not enough 
lo stamp the land trom Vexas westward to California 
us perennially Spanish, Lacking was the sense of opor 
tunity, the one characteristic of any tron 
the latitundia), 


eveu 


essential 
tier. ‘The weight of enormous estates 
throttling taxation, and thwarting officialdom, plus 
the absence ot incentive, combined to defeat 
had thus far marked 


strony 
the vigor and persistence that 
the Spanish advanee 

And so this last frontier, 
against feared intrusions from the north, whether by 
the French or English ot long rut 
failed to function. 
head’’ and the ‘‘lance tips 
referred, for certainly ail 
ment in New Spain had possessed an adequate econo 
present Ilispa 


populated “us a sereen 
Russians, in the 
This must have been the ** bridge 
to which Mr. Arciniegas 


precious frontier deve lop 


mic and moral core, as evinced Ihy the 
nie Character ot socreLy south of the Rio Grande 

In leaping over the Plains, the Anglo-American 
was brought face to face with the Spanish-American, 
and soon the historic process of assimilation and ama! 
vamation began Long before, of course, the northern 
outposts of the Spanish empire had deelined into int 
potent lethargy 
shared the eighteenth eentury debility of the mother 
country. into indepen 
dence along with Mexico, they soon fell easy victims 
Manifest Des 


Intended originally for defense they 


Passing almost unconsciously 
to the onrush of determined agents ot 
tiny 

In the meeting of the two frontiers was the key to 
the conquest of the Far West. The variety of Span 
ish-Ameriean experience in ranching, prospecting and 
mining, and agriculture in arid lands gave tools for 
the exploitation of the western environment. The eat 
tle introduced into the borderlands hy the Spaniards 
furnished the nucleus for herds that soon grazed from 
Texas to Montana, and the methods and momenclature 
of the industry remained predominantly 
Spanish. When gold was discovered in California, the 
lirst methods of mining and much of the early camp 
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codes were borrowed from the Spanish-Americans long 
resident in the Far West. From the mixing and blend- 
ing of the populations evolved a new society, function- 
ing organically with the land. The fund of pioneering 
knowledge thus added to that already possessed by 
the dynamic and resoureetul Anglo-American has been 
largly responsible for shaping the West, particularly 
the Southwest, as we know it today 


Names; Quaint - Curious - Poetic 
Continued from page 24 


are in daily use in Latin America. A favorite name 
lol hovs rs ose Maria, Jommtis honoring Joseph and 
Mary; but the nickname Chema shortens that for every- 
There are also lengthy names of happy sig- 


Homobono, Bienvenido (Weleome), and 


day use 
hliieanee 
buenaventura (Gaaod Fortune These, however, are 
aiso the thames of sats 

Then there are names which, though also taken 
froin the calendar of saints, would seem to exalt cer 
tain abstract virtues lnocenen Modesto, Crenerosa, 
and others of the type. These would undoubtediy seem 
quaint to ous, if Americans went about labeled with 
their English equivalents although cur own Puritan 


era produced soie noteworthy names in its own right 


* * ® 


Latin Americans intend no irreverence when they 
name their children Trinidad (Trinity), Salvador (Sa 
Hleh-soos’ The latter 


haine is used for girls as well as bows, and for every 


VIO! and Jests, pronounced 


day purposes those so christened are called ¢ huy (pro 
nounced Choo’ee Many of the individua!ls bearing 
hese exalted names no doubt make a sineere effort to 
ve up to them, in sueh measure as they humanly mays 
To foreigners, these mortal Jesuses are sometimes 

the unwitting cause of ludierous misunderstandings. 
the more so as the Spanish pronunciation does not sug 
toto the American ear either the spelling or the 
meaning of the name. An Ameriean who was ranching 


i Mexico once entertained a friend from the Unites 
States. The host, called away unexpectedly overt hit 
left a note for his slee ping yvulest ¢ Xplaini Y his absen 


ec, and ending, TY vou need anything while | 
mwas ask Jesus dd The euest, thinkine his host WalS 
indulging an ill-considered jest at hits CN Perse Wal 


offended and le it. only learning later that the **.Te us? 


referred to wa hiss host’s nioZo, or TrOuSe brary 
Another Aimerient, wholly enone al sspeil is! 

had ao Mextean friend who | knew as “' Dor Ifans 

coos.” Tle vecented by letter hieh he addressed te 

Don Plavsoos Rivero eno tattoo ol ong stand 

to Visit his | lends Stival plantation anil Wi en 

I'¢ \ het pril ssed \\ le ! Nhe rece eda hate rend 

| ready: | conv | ! I he 

Laboratory of the future 

Continued from page 22 

terials bad to be created especially for these new 

readers. In its own printshop ard film laborators 

the Center creates posters, slides. movies. and. filin 


hitter 
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Focal point of the Center is La Erendira, a beau- 
hititep mansion donated by lortiner Mresident 
wazaro Cardenas. The highest point in Patzeuaro is 
its glass sunroom where the Center s artists carry ou 
their work of illustrating textbooks The huge cin 
ig room, where presidential banquets were once held, 
is how a library 
Into a 


tiful 


The billiard room has been conver 


ied photographie laboratory and the 


viairape 


show a compact printshop, 


Not far trom Ia Erendira lies the rest of the cam 


pus vonce the site of a hotel, Posado de los ‘Tres Re 
yes. The tourist cabins of the hotel are now bunga 
ioWs Lot faculty members and their families. The 


us a cClassrouln 
Altogether, the Mexican 
eovernment has invested more than S0O,000 pesos int 


the Cente 


hotel’s dining room does double aut 
und also as a small theatre. 


wind and new buildings for 


* * 


finding itself! what 
the 
viven a new and healthy shape 


it. Without UNESCO 


auscans would still be ignorant of a 


Ih only one Vear ol oul Pun 
has al 
Iriclian 
Ta 
number 
kor 
1 
trees scientifically, clisinfect 
for drinking 
tractor, Ineculate their animals against disease, dig a 
sunitary well, plant and in 


control 


(enter 
to the 


thousands of 


damental education is, Patzeuare 
eadys 
lite aroun 
startling 
of the most elementary techniques of eivilization 
the first time in thei 
prune and graft) fruit 


their own wheat seed, boil wate 


lives, they are now able 


Use a 


ornamental shrubs trees 
build a wharf, 


COPS, store corn safely 


landscape gardening, damag 


thei 
pests and rot, plan and lay out a tewn park, 


meg insects oil against 
organ 
ZA cooperatives for economical huving and selling, ana 
and write. 

At the Center, all students are already successful 
1S 


hiost important read 


teachers in their own countries. The first class of 
fellowship students, including 10 women, comes from 
Bolivia, Costa Riea, Eeuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, and Peru. Each of the nine 
countries sent a teanmeof teachers experienced in agri 
culture, health, arts and erafts, home economies or re 
After IS months at the Center, thes will 
return to their own lands and organize similar train 


creation. 


ing centers on local lines. These loeal centers will 
train teachers who will work in the field. 
The Patzeuaro Center might well be eompared 


1 


to a factory, producing human machine tools which 
can then be used to build similar factories of enlight 
enment. The 48 Whom the 
training cannot do much by themselves to reduce ili 
te 


teachers Center is) now 


racy ane poverty Dut as steachers, they ean multi 
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ply their number over and over again in the next 
few years. Through this chain reaction of teaching, 
it is hoped that eventually the 70 iwillion illiterates 
south of our border will all be reached. 

Once the pattern has been established in Latin 
America, five other training centers like the one at 
Patzcuaro will be set up in the Far East, the Middle 
East, India and Equatorial Africa. During the next 
12 years 4,000 more teachers will emerge from these 
centers and start spreading fundamental knowledge 
in their homelands. 


Un Poco de Todo 


Continued from page 31 


even if the South American price is higher than that 
in other markets the United should pay it because 
South America needs the money. 

Bolivia wants more for her tin. Chile wants more 
for her copper and nitrates. Brazil wants more 
for her cotfee. Any move by the United States to buy 
those commodities in other markets is looked on as 
virtual treachery, 

South America’s problem today is the excessive 
cost of its products. The cause, in some cases, is in- 
efficient production. In others, notably Brazil, it is 
the excessively high valuation of their currency. A 
long-term poliey and increased productivity will help, 
but for quick relief most observers believe that the 
hest method is to remove controls and let money find 
its own level, even if it causes temporary difficulties. 
As a case history they can point to Peru. 

There seems to be no trend in that direetion and, 
in fact, most countries are tending to more and more 
state control, while the ‘‘nationalists’’ blame the Uni- 
ted States for not getting them out of their difficul- 
ties. It is unlikely that any of their leaders really be- 
lieve in the United States’ responsibility for the situa- 
tion, but undoubtedly they would be glad to be bailed 
out, and meanwhile the United States is a convenient 
whipping boy for the press. 
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Gardener 


Continued from page 10 


faced at his dereliction, she laughs. Sometimes | must 
run down to answer a prolonged knocking at the gate 
because both of them have disappeared. They are 
correct in manner, but not attentive. No doubt about 
it: | am not the axis upon which their world turns, 
the mistress whose whim is law. 

It they fail to be perfect servants, however, their 
childlike happiness, their delight in each other, are 
compensation. And they are good to look at. Rober- 
to is handsome, as the Tarascans are. Margarita has a 
prettiness and charm that cannot be captured by the 
camera, 

But | resent them. 

I resent them because before they came, Nacho 
lived in the little house by the gate—gnarled old Na- 
cho who was courtly even while wielding a hammer, 
it it was wielded for me. 

Nacho was always there. 
ry to call him. Nacho knew when the charcoal was 
low, when the walls wanted patching, when the electric 
grill needed persuasion to live a little longer. Noth 
ing clogged the drains when Nacho was around, Na 
cho always knew when the fiesta in town was worth 
my attendance. 

Krom the poreh TP look down and see Margarita 
ahd Roberto playing with their doll baby. Beside them 
lies Dico. And something inside me cries out that it 
isn't right. Dieo is old now, and blind, But T remem 
ber how he dragged himselt home one day, torn and 


It was rarely necessa 


mangled from a fight. It was Nacho who nursed him 
back to life, washing his wounds, bandaging them 
with poultices ol his owt making, feeding him from 
an eve dropper. They said it was a miracle that Dico 
lived, but the miracle was Nacho 

Roberto always looks like a vay voung blade who 
has been having a good time at the cantina, Bare 
footed Nacho, in faded overalls and ragywed sombrero, 
was an Old-World gentleman 
talks with Roberto in the cool hour before night co 


There are no leisurely 


The only thing one ean trade with him is 
a joke. Nacho, from his small, dedicated point of view, 


mes dow MN 
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died foreigners. Stumblingly, we would discuss large 
affairs while the fireflies blinked and the jacaranda 
groped eagerly to understand the traveled and = stu- 
blossoms fell into the pool. 

What had I done to deserve this great, good friend 
but rent a house? 

Nacho crumpled up one morning as he was get- 
ting out of bed. Ile was only fifty when he died. Ile 
lied because he had worked too long and too well. 

Margarita and Roberto will never make that beau- 
tiiul but terrible mistake. 


Minor Mishaps 


Continued from page 18 


fully as if making for a secret shoal of charal they 
had earmarked against this rainy day. An occasional 
scorpion, flooded from beneath his favorite stone, 
scuttled across the huerta to the satety of the dry 
wall. There were no fish in the shallows, and the 
blue-and-white herons, wading wing deep to cateh 
them, were so hard put to find a meal that they for 
vot to be spiteful to each other, The red ants frantic 
ally pulled twigs and leaves over the entranees to 
their nests, blocking the interstices with the drowned 
bodies of their comrades. Indios, muttled in sarapes 
and straw capes, soaked up the rain like blotting pa 
per, and looked as if they would tear as easily. A 
heavier gust of rain swept across the lake, and | saw 
two burros close in on either side of a little burro 
and stand there protecting him until the gust had 
passed. 

“T’ve been stung by a scorpion,” said Lola wad 
dling placidly back into the patio. **Look how angry 
the flesh is.”’ 

Hler whole arm was inflamed. | fetched some am 


monia and told her to take three drops in warm water 
every halt-hour. 
“Ugly animals,’ she said. ‘**Wouldn’t you be 


going to cut your nails today? 

I handed Lola the ammonia. 

“Thank yvou,’’ she said. **Are you going to cut 
your nails?” 

“Whatever do vou mean?” 

“You do from time in when. I’ve seen you.”’ 

“As a remedy,’’ she said, ‘‘little fingernails are 
unbetterable.”’ 

Peut my nails and Lola boiled the clippings, mix 
ed with roast tomatoes and chili, and made a hot poul 
tice to put on her arm. By evening the inflammation 
had disappeared, 

“Here is the ammonia,’’ said Candelaria. ‘It 
smelt bad so we didn’t use any.” 

The next day was fine 
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and in spite of the temporary lovaltys of his ariny due 
to revenues derived from the sale to the United States 
ola new valley for the territory of Arizona, he saw 
the handwriting on the wall, and, two years later, fol 
lowing the example of the first emperor, sailed awas 
from the port of Vera Cruz in a steamship named for 
him, the Iturbide. Twenty years later, after a brief re 
turn to the seene of his crimes, he died in the (‘its 
of Mexico, penniless and forgotten, 

During those thirty years of political upheaval, 
the status of the Church and of the hacienda remained 
little changed. The mass population was no better, 
the exploitation of the Indians was merely carried on 
by creoles instead of gachupines; the power of the 
Church, if anything, inereased, and without the occa 
sional intervention of the crown; and its physical ex 
pansion in the form of new chureh structures came to 
an end. The doctrine of the Mexican Church, quite 
unlike the Catholic Chureh in Europe or the United 
States, had long been a curious compound of elaborate 
ritual and pagan legend; it had maintained a privile- 
ved priestood and an ignorant laity; but it had at 
least given the country a wealth of magnificent ehur 
ches. Whatever may have been its social and eduea 
tional shortcomings, its selfish maintenance of privi 
lege and power, and its intolerance of interference, it 
had redeemed itself, to a high degree, in architecture 

The Church had long been the great patron of art 
in Mexico, and although for another generation it re 
tained and continued to increase its vast riches, the 
turmoil which had come about at least partially in its 
hbehaif was responsible for deing away with the in 
fluences under which not only architecture, but paint 
ing and seulpture had so long been eneouraged. Now, 
with the land thrown into a chronically chaotie state; 
with the country already over-built| with religious 
structures, many of them becoming more and more 
rapidly deserted; with the wealth and power of the 
Church on the increase with no constructive impetus; 
with the severing of connections formerly maintained 
by artists and scholars with the culture of the Old 
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World—artistic production came to a standstill. In 
the stagnation that resulted, a fall was inevitable. It 
came at the hands of a Zapotec Indian, often called 
the Abraham Lincoln of Mexico, Benito Juarez. From 
the standpoint of architectural history, much that was 
done by him (and by his predecessor) was unfortunate 

more than that, it was calamitous— out in conside! 
ation af the extremes that led up to it, it was in the 
eards 

During the brief introductory regime of Como 
fort as President measures were taken to curb the po 
wer of the Church, which included the forced sale ot 
all estates owned by it. Sueh an act naturally brought 
forth violent protests from the clergy, especially in the 
monasteries; and in retaliation for a revolutionary mo 
yement formented by the friars in the monastery ot 
San Francisco in Mexico City, the destruction of that 
great establishment, the first and yvreatest in’ New 
Spain, was ordered by the president Chapels were 
destroyed, and streets were cut through the beautiful 
gardens. 

A bitter struggle ensued between the conservative 
Clerical faction and that of the Liberals; churches 
were plundered; and sacred relics and images were 
burned. For three years the bitter bloodshed continued 
in all parts of the country. The Clericals held the City 
of Mexico (Comonfort bad been foreed into exile in 
the United States) and. for the Liberals, Juarez diree- 
ted the guerilla struggle from Vera Cruz. In that city 
the famous Laws of Reform were drafted, whereby the 
property of the Chureh was to be contfiseated and the 
monasteries were to be suppressed ; and when, on Ja 
nuary TI, 1861, the stern, unsmiling Indian lawyer 
from Oaxaea rode into Mexico City, unostentatiously 
Victorious, in a black carriage, the three-hnndred-yeat 
power of the Chureh in Mexico had been broken. 

But so had the exchequer. Instead of property 
seized from the Church being available for financing 
the building of schools and railroads, it had been was- 
ted in civil war. The treasury was empty, and pay 
ments on foreign debts had to be suspended, The 
result was Maximilian. The civie contributions of that 
ill-fated emperor were his principal achievements, His 
penchant for entertaining kept pace with them. There 
was little else of importance. From the defeat of the 
French near Puebla on the Cineo de Mayo, 1862, which 
has been commemorated by a street in nearly every 
city in Mexico, to the emperor’s last stand, five years 
later, in the monastery of the Templo de la Cruz in 
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Querétaro and his subsequent execution on the **Ilill 
ol the bells, 3 Was a romianue bul Unhappy mter- 
sude, 

in Chapultepec Castle, converted into a new-world 


@ BS SANBORNS 






Miramar, ssaximilan spent money recklessly on lun- 
cheons, banquets, bas, and receptions; ana there he 
spent nis time writing iaws, vaimiy trying to rebuild @ 
country that for pity years had been heading, more 
“CROSS ROADS OF THée and more, to self-destruction. but in spite of his weak- 

~— ness, his selfish extravagance, and his misconception 
AMERIC of his role as head of the Mexican goverment, it must 
be said for Maximilian that, in addition to his civie 
2 contributions, he had a truly noble desire to better 
the conditions of the people; and, steadtastly retus- 


RESTAURANT - SODA FOUNTAIN ing to admit lo disappomtment, he tried to carry out 
HAND HAMMERED SILVER his benevolent intentions by resuscitating schools and 


hospitals which had been allowed to deteriorate, or 


MEXICAN SILVER JEWELRY had been seized and sold, during the iIncumbeney of 


the sincere but misguided Zapotec Indian lawyet 
PERFUMES - MEXICAN CURIOS Whose chair he had innocently been duped into tem- 


porarily usurping. That is more than can be said tot 


DRUGS AND SUNDRIES the zealous, unflinching, hard headed patriot who had 
CAMERAS - FILMS - DEVELOPING _— him, and later mercilessly disposed ot him. 


Is sometimes startling to contemplate the 


CANDIES AND CRYSTALW ARE amount of damage done in the name of ** Reform, 


With all of his good intentions, his unswerving ho 


LADIES’ AND MEN'S WEAR lesty, and his sincerity in what he thought was his 


love for his country, Juarez was probably responsible 
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for more physical harm to Mexico than any other indi 
e sda dh ae eX TCA history, hot even excepting Tolsa 


In mapilacalay carrving out his relornes, he destroyed 
% . ° ° ‘. ° 
5 A N B Q R N S a wealth of New Spain that was artistically of inesti 
liable value, and absolutely irreplaceable. Though 


- ” he did not protit personally his motives were not 
Av. Madero No, 4 México City eltish--he had, 


during the three years’ civil war. 





iuspired a destruction unparalleled im Mexican his 





tory; and, after Maximilian’s feeble inoculations of 








= tls * iain niet ieonewed hope, churches, hospitals, and church sehools 
were again permitted to fall into deeay. Many bene- 
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thing of value. Hospitals and schools were emptied 
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and converted into tenement houses ot jails, or were 


looted and closed, many of them soon crumbling to 


ruins. Many structures that had not already beet 
stripped to pay for previous destructive war were 
gutted, until, in instances too numerous to name, ons 
shells were left of formerly prosperous buildings 
From the standpoints of both education and ei 
vie enterprise, as well as of architecture, the rule ot 
Juarez was one of destruction rather than construe 
tion. It is only comparatively recently, with a more 
enlightened conception of education and social im 


provement, that any constructive work has been done 
along those lines. The Church paid heavily for the 
wealth it had amassed, the power it had assumed, 


and the exploitation in which it had engaged. Dut it 
pal as heavily for the good which it had done, At 


dent “*Reform’” knows no compromise, 


Juarez, on returning to the presidential chair, 


ruled with an iron hand for five years, and, not long 
after his death in S72 (oddly enough, in bed), was fol 
lowed by a leader who ruled with a hand of steel, Don 
Porfirio Diaz, for most of more than thirty years dic 
tutor. Statistically, the reign of that guerilla chiet 
tain turned European gentleman (it can hardly be 
called a presidenes was one of great advances. So 
elally, it was one of continued decline, Arehitectu 
rally, it was one of pollution, Mexico was made sate 
for foreign capital, foreign immigration, foreign tout 
ists, and foreign architecture. It was a period of great 
industrial expansion and renewed and continued ex 
ploitation. Railroads were built, harbors were impro 
ved, the great drainage canal was completed; but free 
Villages were stripped of their lands, haciendas swel 
led to great proportions, and whole areas of Indians 
were sold into stavery. Mexico City was cleaned up 
and filled with marble mansions, marble statues, mv 
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moral CoLubinis to Which was added the bine Arts 
Palace the carriages ol the creole aristocracy paraded 
up and down the Paseo while the crowds of wunieetr 
fed Indians from the country villages were kept + 
of sight Dh the provides 
. . . 
The protiteers «af the inclustrial boom ane the 


proprietors of the bloated haciendas traveled in Eu 
rope, and sent their children to be edueated there 
bringing back with them a hurried acquisition of a 
culture dominated hry the artistic plague that was 
then sweeping over the streets of Paris and London 

Mexico and its heritage was something ot which 
to be ashamed Mexico had to be a seeond-rate Eu 
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rope. For the adornment of a conspicuous site, a large 
statue of Judrez was imported from Italy, where it 
had been carved by an Italian sculptor who had ne- 
ver seen Judrez nor Mexico. 

Second Empire and Mid-Victorian houses inva- 
ded the cities, their cupolas, oriels battlements, and 
porte-cocheres writhing in architectural agony; while 
their interiors were filled with velvet portieres, carved 
marble fireplaces, ornamental plaster rosettes, gilded 
chandeliers, plush furniture, antimacassars, artificial 
flowers, and stuffed birds. Detlated dowagers, dream- 
ing of the *‘good old’? days of Don Porfirio, still lead 
Visitors into their parlors and point, with tears in 
their eyes, to the dust-absorbing clutter guarded from 
an airing by fragile but jealous Dianas and Cupids, 
and, with pride in their tear-choked voices, murmur 
in subdied and reverent tones: ‘Isn't it lovely! There 
is nothing Mexiean in it!’’ 

In 1910 a great celebration was held in Mexico. 
There were elaborate fiestas in every town and village. 
In the capital the streets were decked with flags, and 
banners streamed from the buildings. Twenty million 
pesos were spent on decorations, parades, and fire- 
works. Representatives of every nation in the world 
were entertained at banquets. At a great ball in the 
National Palace twetnty carloads of champagne were 
consumed, It was the hundredth anniversary of the 
Grito de Dolores, that ery for freedom that rang from 
the little parish church of Hidalgo. 

Within a year the dictatorship of Diaz fell. The 
fall was bloody. But so were the massacres in Gua 
najuato. It was their hundredth anniversary too 

What happened during the next ten years need 
not be recounted here. Mexico, in its own quaint way, 
was busy finding itself. Suffice it to say, there was 
litt'e time for architecture 


ihe Women of Juchiten ., 
Continued from page 16 


would rise smiling at the end of the journey. A fine 
misty rain began to fall as we crept slowly alongside 
the cortege. Tapers flickered, but did not go out. The 
starched lace flounces of the skirts skimmed the dirt 
of the street gracefully, and the white-lace headdres- 
ses flowed down their backs like frothy cascades. 
When the mist became a gentle rain, the maidens did 
not change their pace. One taper went out when a 
huge drop made a direct hit on the noving flame. The 
procession vanished down a side street, as if the whole 
spectacle had been a dream. 

At a corner of the plaza we got out of the ear. 
While we were debating whether to put on raincoats, 
the drizzle stopped. An oldish woman with cropped 
vray hair and a vigorous figure approached us with 
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a smile, and made a halfway gesture of an upturned 
palm. Pina said something to her in a tone that was 
not unkind. She merely nodded and went her way 
‘She's faintly touched in the head,’’ he explained. 
Under the columned areades facing the 
walked the stately women of Juchitan. We gazed 
with delight as we remembered what brought stran 


square 


gers to the Isthmus. There is nothing historically note- 


worthy in the Isthmus ot Tehuantepee 
battlegrounds, no outstanding churches, no 


he Tamous 
great ha 
clendas, no primitive ruins. There is not a single hotel 
that might attraet tourists—in fact, most of them re 
pel. The roads are not only inferior, but impassable 
in the wetter spells. 
tropical seenery, is the women 


The only attraction, besides the 
One goes to the Isth 
mus to look at the beautiful Tehuanas. In the narrow 
hundred-mile strip of land that keeps the Pacifie from 
joining the Gulf of Mexico, there femenine 
beauty than in whole states of Mexico together. The 
casual resemblance to the other 
As a rule, Indian women, despite 
whatever virtues they Mav possess, are squat in holy 
and flattish-faced The 
taller, and lighter in complexion 


IS Thore 


tehuanas bear only 
women of Mexico 
Tehuanas are considerably 
They have profiles 
The original 
native dress is by far the most eve-eatching of all the 
Only in the highlands of Gua 
there anything of comparable picturesque 


their noses have distinetion and shape 


eostumes of Mexico 
temala is 
ness north of the Panama Canal. 


* * * 


In thei women. still 


wear the flounced floor-length skirt and a loose blou 


daily affairs most of the 


se, square necked and sleeveless. The blouse iS ealled 
a huipil, and under it is worn nothing at all. The high 
The 
women walk superbly, their heads held like floating 


breasts are allowed to take care of themselves 
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banners. All the movement is from the waist down. 
The hips and legs move with an assured gliding mo- 
tion, as if they were aware they are bearing aloft a 
torso a sculptor might use for a model. Their posture 
comes from generations of ancestors bearing water 
jars and rush-woven trays of fruit on their hemds. 
And from early childhood the girls have practice in 
the art of walking. 

None of the hupils and the skirts were of the same 
color, but they all seemed inspired by the colors of 
tropical fruits: lemon, melon-green, the red of pome- 
vranate, the purplish shades of guavas or figs. Oran- 
ve huipils were embroidered in red; orehid huipils, 
in saffron. The skirts were generally of a solid ¢o- 
lor, yards of gathered cotton cloth, with deep floun- 
ces of cream-colored lace, The one color the olive- 
skinned Tehuanas seemed to avoid was light-blue. 
Perhaps they do not want to compete with the tropical 
sky, or they know that blue is better for blondes. 

A few women wore chained neeklaces fashioned 
of American gold coins, inherted from the great trad- 
ing days when Salina Cruz on the Pacific was a flour- 
ishing port. The fall of the gold or silver chains di- 
vided the bosom and accentuated the thinly concealed 
contours of prideful breasts. Not a woman in sight 
wore a hat. Nor did any wrap their shapely heads in 
drab-colored rebozos, as other Indian women did. 
They piled their abundant hair high and weund rib- 
bons among the coronet braids. 

We stood there on the corner of the plaza for 
some minutes watehing the women passing under the 
arcades. The Dorie severity of the :acades made an 
excellent setting for the women’s romantie costumes. 
There was repose as well as grace in their walk, and 
a kind of eternity in their movements, a timelessness 
as well as immediate purpose. 

Though they belonged to the tribe of Zapotec, 
these women seemed as unlike their kin in Oaxaea 
across the mountains as if they were a separate tribe. 
Pina said that they themselves believed in the legends 
of their superior prehistoric antecedents. Some com- 
mentators, however, attribute a portion of their beau- 
ty to gfair-haired Austrian soldiers who were. sta- 
tioned in the region during the French intervention 
under Maximilian. There is another theory: When the 
gold rush was on in California after ‘49, the fortune- 
hunters who took ship from New York or New Orleans 
to Puerto Mexico and crossed the Isthmus to Salina 
Cruz would beguile the time of waiting for a ship to 
take them to California by making love to the native 
girls, Most of them forgot their promises, and never 
returned to the Madame Butterflies and little Trou- 
bles. Whatever is the truth, the Tehuanas’s distinction 
in pulchritude, costume, and spirit hes been maintain- 
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ed largely because of the Isthmus’s prolonged isola- 
tion, 

“But look, the women are barefooted!’’ | noticed 
for the first time the bare feet preceding the swish of 
skirts. 

Vina laughed. **Like the pea fowl. Don’t look at 
their teet. It makes them seli-conscious. In shoes they 
don’t walk so seductively.”’ 

‘The businessmen of the Itshmus are women,’’ Pi- 
Na was saying as we crossed the street to the market. 
‘The women possess the stalls in the market and they 
preside over most of the shops. They crowd the trains 
going to Puerto Mexico on the Atlaniie for wares and 
suppues. They do business on the way, selling melons 
and tortillas to passengers. They do not care for what 
might be called traveling dress. So they wear these 
same flowing skirt and huipils. Though they never 
wear hats, they wind fresh ribbons in their hair for 
travel. A passenger coach on an Isthmus train is like 
a kaleidoscope. Sometimes mothers take all the child- 
ren under fare age with them, including babies at the 
breast. Often the women spend a week buying from 
the wholesalers or bartering at the docks. Sometimes 
they bring all their purchases back on the train with 
them: bolts of cloth, jars of cosmetics, saucepans, skil- 
lets. The aisles of the coaches are often impassable be 
cause of the piles of merechandise.’’ 

In the pillared market of Juchitan the women 
reigned over the stalls like queens in their own provin- 
ces. Whether they sold sausage or scent, fish or filigree 
lace, their bearing was marked by dignity. Some two 
hundred stalls, and there was only one lone male con 
cessionaire among them. 

‘Let's buy something from the poor male,’’ I said. 

‘*What?’’ 

‘Whatever he sells.”’ 

lle happened to sell not hardware or men’s eloth 
ing, but little cake rings ealled roscas. The man’s ea 
kes were protected Iyy vlass cases. The neighboring wo 
men’s bakery products were, exposed to the flies. The 
cakes were perfectly browned and ersp and just half 
the size of the conventional doughnut. [| took one and 
hit into it gingerly. It tasted something like hard-baked 
Swedish coffeecake. not and of exeellent 
consistency. It was delicious. | bought a small bagful. 

I wondered about the male stallkeeper. ‘‘ Perhaps 
he is a widower and inherited the business from his 
wife,’’ Piha surmised. **Or perhaps he is just keeping 
it for her while she is buying at Puerto Mexico.”’ 

‘*Let’s have some coffee to go with the roseas,”’ 
T said, 
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We went into a café opening off one corner of the 
market. A tall woman in a black skirt and a scarlet 
huipil embroidered in black greeted us. A ruby ribbon 
was wound among her coronet braids. The woman was 
luxuriantly beautiful in the way Maxine Elliot was in 
her prime. The eyes were large and luminous, the pro- 
file seulptural, the complexion deep-cream color, ** Be 
seated,’’? she said graciously. ‘‘l will prepare fresh 
coftee.’’ She disappeared into the kitchen, her volu- 
minous black skirt swirling about her 

‘But she’s magnificent,’’ | said as we sat down 
at a table covered with sea-green oileloth. 

“Think so? Look there, then.’’ Pifla touched me 
lightly on the shoulder and pointed to an iron-grilled 
window that opened on a narrow side street. The wall 
opposite had been washed in some chalky cream paint 
and seemed waiting for a muralist. A slim woman In 
apricot silk appeared. Long amethyst earrings hung 
from her ears. Gold gleamed about her neck, A fringed 
seart, of orehid-colored chifon was caught in her slight 
ly crooked arm She wore gilt-leather shoes heavily 
tudded with stones like topazes Directly in our range 
of vision she stopped and turned to speak imperiously 
to someone behind her whom we could not see. She 
must have heard our combined breaths of admiration. 
for she gave the window one quick elance. registered 
a kind of haughty indifference, turned, and moved out 
of sioht toward her rendezvous 

Kvidenthy she’s going to a partv.’’ Pina said 
“She's top nppererust. She wears shoes in the after 


noon, But she must walk. beeause -uechitan has no ears 


Or carriages 
“No gondolas, either,’’ Myers said. ‘‘It’s a pitv.’’ 
The hostess of the restaurant—like a great lady 
acting as serving mata broueht in the cups of steam 


ing coffee and a plate for the roseas. She stood regard 
ing us for a moment with mild curiosity, and then, 
rearranging a straying curl over her ear, moved with 
casv grace back into her kitehen. 

“Where is her man? Where are all the men?’’ I 
asked Pina 

He smiled and shrugeved Perhaps still in the 
fields Perhaps lounging at home or perhaps already 
taking an evening dip in the river. Perhaps she has 
no hushand There have always heen many more Wo 
men than men im this provines The men are said to 
fee! their inte rlorits here, and sometimes deliberately 
drink themselves to death. Look now ais , 


In the place where the vision of elegance had been 


framed, another woman passed holding her reeling 
shrimp of a husband executivels yy the arm lle was 
Trin! noedoin somewhat obstinate mood, but she was 
propelling him, and murmuring ‘‘desgraciado’’ bet 
ween her teeth 
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‘Yet, strangely, when sober.’’ Pifa said, **for all 
his inferiority feeling, the man is the master of house 
and the woman presumes to do his bidding. And if he 
marries a girl who is not a virgin and keeps her, she 
becomes like his slave. But now with education coming 
thick and fast, how loug will all this be/’’ 

The word ‘‘education’? reminded me that | wan- 
ted to see the school. We made our adieus to the hos- 
tess, thanking her for her hospitality as if she had been 
the chatelaine of a manor house. 

As we walked diagonally through the main plaza, 
we passed an inferior bust of Mexico’s greatest Indian 
patriot, Juarez, a man of the same Zapotee blood as 
these people. 

‘They should have done better by their hero, ‘*! 
said, indicating the cheap commonplace replica. 

“The people here don’t feel the need of man-made 
art,’’ Pina said. *‘Ilistory holds small meaning to the 
Isthmus folk. The Revolution here fell flat. No one 
cared a hang about it. The people merely smiled at 
the passionate orators who came from the north to stir 
them up. They had never been hungry. The indus- 
trious had always owned their own land. They had 
no political convictions. They merely wondered what 
all the spouting and shooting were about.’’ 

The secondary school was built in an agreeable 
functional style of architecture and quite extensive, 
three stories high, spreading about a great courtyard. 
There were music rooms and basketball courts, and tol- 
lets that flushed and were kept clean. The school 
seemed about as well equipped as any high school in 
a town of the same size in the United States, except 
for a deficiency in library books. Put reading, I re- 
flected, is not a pastime of the lulling tropies. I had 
never yet seen an occupant of a hammock in any tro 
pical land holding a book. Books may be essential 
diversions for Scandinavians in their long winters, but 
not in the Ishmus of Tehuantepec, where the only sea 
son is summer. 


Ride to Jim's Mine 


Continued from page 14 


trail turned left again and led back in the general 
direction from whieh we had eome. This sort of thing 
is common in such a rough country; for it is mueh 
easier to go around than over such mountains as we 
had been skirting. The arroyo we were following be 
came narrower, and rougher, until finally the trail 
took to one of the side hills above it. Here it) was 
narrow, with a eliff above, and another below. The 
farther we went, the more mineralized the country 
looked; and signs of gold mining were on all the hill- 
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sides. Below us, from time to time, we could see groups 
of men, nearly naked, panning in the stream for nug- 
vets. | had passed other riders during the day, and 
each time had followed the local custom of shaking 
hands and exchanging introductions on horseback. Up 
to now, it had seemed a pleasant and picturesque for- 
mality; but just as | rounded a very narrow bend 
in the trail (with at least three hundred vertical feet 
of nothing below me), what should [| meet but a very 
vay and slightly tipsy gentleman on a skittish horse. 
ile insisted on shaking hands; and exchanging not 
only names but destinations, business objectives, and 
hits of biography; while our mounts took turns kick- 
ing off the cliff, as they maneuvered for position. 
This fellow’s handshake was genuine, as his friend- 
liness, but [ still shudder when | recall that seemingly 
interminable five minutes. 


*. * 7 


The valley widened out, and we dropped down 
tu its floor, where we found a very neat little village. 
The natives, here, had a mine where they all worked. 
Mach house was situated so that the owner could keep 
an eye on his claim. The local mining rules allowed 
one person to own only a ten-meter square, for a claim; 
but the soft ore was sufficiently rich to make them 
all comfortable, with a minimum of labor. Each owner 
brought down his daily sack of ore, and milled it in 
a huge stone mortar with a large round grinding stone 
in the center. 


I had never seen ore ground in this manner, and 
have never seen it again. The center stone was drilled 
with three holes in the top, in which were driven three 
wooden pegs, for hand-holds. The operator sat on the 
ground with the mortar between his legs, and ground 
the rock, a little at a time, by spinning the grinding 
stone with a dexterous motion of both hands, The 
ore, When ground, was taken to the creek and panned 
out in large wooden bowls, cut from cypress. It was 
ev neat and prosperous place, and the folks were friend- 
ly as any, until I asked to see the mine. Then they 
politely, but firmly, told me this was not permitted. 

A little farther down the trail | got the shock of 
the trip. I stopped and rubbed my eyes and wonder- 
ed if those ‘‘eold dlinks’’ were finally catching up 
with me; for there, in the middle of the trail, was a 
bright, rose-colored pig. It wasn’t a brownish red, as a 
red pig should be, It was a bright pink as if it had been 
dipped in Easter egg dye. IT had hardly gotten over 
the shock when a baby burro appeared; and it) was 
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just the same color. A little farther on we met three 
sinall boys. They were stark naked, but at a distance, 
they appeared to be wearing red pants. Their little 
behinds looked for all the world as if they had sat 
down in a can of barn paint, then I noticed the stream 
we were crossing, and realized that all this coloration 
was coming from it. The water, as red as blood, came 
from heamatite ore was being ground for gold in a 
small steam-operated mill, about a mile above. All 
the people we passed had the same red on them, in 
varying amounts, depending on how deeply they had 
waded the stream or how far they had washed sinee. 


At Limon they told me of bright yellow bats that 
lived in the fruit trees. | thought this was just an- 
other wild tale, but offered a reward of fifty centavos 
for a specimen 


We entered a deep narrow canyon on the last 
stretch of the trail to the mine. My mozo, who had 
learned by then that [ was interested in such things, 
said that if | cared to walk up a side canyon a little 
hit he would show me another tree of the fig family 
Which was locally know as the ‘train tree.’’ Sure 
enough, when we eame under the tree, whieh must 
have shaded the equivalent of a city block, there was 
a fine mist falling. A closer inspection, however, show 
ed that the tree was infested by millions of the lar- 
vest aphids | had ever seen: and the liquid they were 
dropping was, definitely, not rain, 


Back in the saddle again, we rounded a couple 
more turns, and emerged from the narrow walls of the 
vorge into an open spot where we could see the mine 
and buildings on the hill above. A few minutes more 
and Twas greeted with ,Jim’s firm handshake, and the 
friendiy smile. Tle shouted to his Chinaman, George, 
to vet coffee, pronto; and it was good, as was the 


meal that soon followed, 


My cot, that night, felt finer than any feather 
bed in the world. Just as | was about to doze off, to 
the sound of soft-voiced night birds, there was a pound 
ing at the door. It was a little boy from the village, 
and he had a’ vellow bat—as vellow as gold 
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Gaing to. Mexica? 


Seasoned travelers say: 
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